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FROM PEDDLING TO PROSPERITY: 

HOW A FAMILY OF LEBANESE IMMIGRANTS 
BUILT A VERMONT BUSINESS EMPIRE 


BY KEN PICARD, PAGE 32 
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Evening 

J ^ - ■ Thursday 

Out 


Sptn- close 

with live jazz! 


CRESCENT CITY COCKTAILS 


Our Jazz Fest tribute begins with tlie official cocktail 
of New Orleans, the Sazerac. We'll also feature Big 
Easy staples, like Ramos Gin Fizz, Hurricane, & 

Milk Punch. Please join us for a spirited evening of 
New Orleans libations, oyster po' boys & live music! 


Visit our website to see what’s coming up next! 

GuildandCompany.com 

1633 WILLI8TON ROAD. SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802.687.1207 


the NEW O 

mediterranean 

taste 

of church street. 


now open everyday for dinner, lunch coming soon 

bold mediterranean flavors & wine bar 

802.660.9533 

nikavt.com 






An Evening with 

Oregon’s 
Ransom Spirits 

Thursday, April 18th 4pm- 10pm 




Friday, April 19th 

We will be tapping a cask of 
Lawson’s Finest liquids 
Spring Fever Session IPA at 4PM! 




Slop by anytime to enter your name for a drawing for two tickets to the Lawson's Finest Liquids 
Anniversary Party on 4/20. Drawing will be held Friday at 1 0PM. 

7<r 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont prohibitionpig.com 



- 6x Optical Zoom 
-1080p HD Video 
- 1 6 Megapixels Nik on 


COOLPIX- S5200 KU 


WAS 


2-Year Extended 
Service Coverage 
& Camera Case! 


INSTANT 

SAVINGS 



Two great locations: 

Off Route 100 Staples Plaza 

1 4 Sunset Drive 86 1 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, VT 

(802) 244-0883 (802) 651-41 OO 




www.gmcamera.com 


No Bars, No Springs and No Sagging! 

Your Guests will Love You! 



Finally, A Truly Comfortable Sleeper Sofa! 

Qamericanleather 

FACTORY AUTHORIZED SALE 

NOW $200 OFF 

THRU MAY 5 '" 

Learn more at: www.americanleather.com 

m 

VOTED BEST FURNITURE 
STORE 2010, 2011 &2012 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 1 0-6 Sunday 1 2-5 • www.burlingtonfurniturecompany.com 
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Stella-Mae is turning 10! 

Help us celebrate! 

APRIL 19 

30% OFF STOREWIDE 

APRIL 20 & 21 
20% OFF STOREWIDE 


STELLA MAE 


96 Church St Burlington | 802 864 2800 | Stella-Mae.com 
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Thinking about buying a home? 


NEFCU is a great 
place to start! 


■ Call us before you go house hunting 

• We'll help organize your "Game 
Plan” to get the best terms for 
your mortgage 

• Our experienced mortgage officers 
will get you pre-approved at no cost 
and with no obligation! 

Call 866-80-LOANS or apply 

online anytime at nefcu.com 
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“I’m lucky I didn’t run 
a minute faster” 


P eter Teachout was 100 yards from the finish line 

boom, then saw a huge puff of smoke. 

"I thought it was a celebratory finish-line gun. Or 
maybe one of those World War II cannons they shoot 
off to celebrate the finish line." said Teachout. a Norwich 
resident and Vermont Law School professor. ‘We kept on 
running.” 

Just a few seconds later, when he was about 50 yards 
from the finish, the second bomb went off. At that point. 
Teachout said the runners in front of him turned around 
and started toward him in panic. Teachout continued 
toward the finish — reflexively — until he saw injured 
people lying in the roadway. 

"They were clearly cut up,' said Teachout. who was not 
injured in the blasts. "It really was surreal. It was like 
what you see in videos or films about terrorist attacks." 
Teachout, 72. was one of 100 Vermonters registered 
in Monday's 26.2-mile race. A longtime marathoner 
who once finished fourth in his age group at Boston. 
Teachout says he was having a "lousy" race. He lost a 
month of training owing to a recent surgery. He was on 
pace to finish somewhere around four hours and eight 
minutes. Any faster, and Teachout might have been 
among the three dead and more than 150 injured in the 
bombings. 

"I'm lucky I didn't run a minute faster," Teachout said by 
phone from his daughters house in Boston. 

Other Vermonters caught in the attack and its after- 
math shared their firsthand accounts from Boston. The 


Burlington Free Press reported that Nancy L. Elwess of 
North Hero was blown sideways and cut by shattered 
glass but was able to treat herself. 

Marathoner Jason Wulff of Waterbury watched the 
chaos from a hotel window at the Mandarin Oriental 
Boston, about a block and a half from the marathon 
finish line, after the race. Wulff 34. and his wife ended 
up walking six miles to a cousin's home in Brighton, 
leaving their car and belongings at the evacuated hotel. 

"It’s a shame, clearly." Wulff said of the bombings. "Its 
sad to see it happen." 

Ted Adler of Burlington and his wife. Abigail, live part- 
time in Boston across from Massachusetts General 
Hospital, where Adler says SWAT teams and helicopters 
converged on Monday. Earlier that morning, Adler had 
ridden his bike to the finish line and posted a Facebook 
photo of himself posing there. "If you look off to the 
right, that's where the bomb went off" he says. 

Abigail Adler, who is a pediatric resident at Mass 
General, was called in to work. She couldn't talk about 
specific cases, Ted Adler says, but "she saw what you're 
reading about in the news." 

As the smoke cleared, Teachout made his way to the 
prearranged family meeting place. 

"I was so happy to see my wife, Mary, waiting for me 
under the letter T." he said. His wife is Superior Court 
Judge Mary Miles Teachout. 

Read more on the Off Message blog, at 7d.blogs.com/ 
offmessage. 
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That's how much a bag of heroin 
retails for in Burlington, according to 
police chief Michael Schirling. 
The chief says a "mid-level” addict 
consumes 15 bags a day. 


TOP FIVE 

dog dish, the Church MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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Pharmacies 
Are Not 
the Same! 


We promise you 

friendly service & personalized 
care every time you visit. 


Vermont Family 
Pharmacy 

Celebrating 30 Years 
Family Owned & Operated 
1219 North Avenue, Burlington 

658-9664 


SEVEN DAYS 
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SENATOR IS SINCERE 

[Fair Game: “No Laughing Matter,” April 
3] seemed to imply insincerity on my 
part for voting “no” on a floor amend- 
ment to the Senate campaign-finance 
reform bill. Far from it, my decision to 
vote no was based on concerns about the 
amendment’s implications. 

The proposed floor amendment er- 
roneously invoked Citizens United as a 
reason to ban direct corporate contribu- 
tions to candidates. But Citizens United 
established independent expenditures 
as free speech. 

Direct corporate contributions are 
regulated. Candidates list corporate 
contributions by donor. Direct corporate 
contributions are transparent. Citizens 
can see which corporation donated to 
which candidate within amounts al- 
lowed by Vermont law. 

Independent expenditures can be 
of any amount by anonymously funded 
organizations or groups. Advertisements 
and other communications can over- 
whelm an election. Individual contribu- 
tors are not reported. Transparency is 
lost. These independent expenditures 
in elections are the result of Citizens 
United. 

The proposed floor amendment for 
the campaign-finance bill would not 
change the ill-conceived Citizens United 
decision. That decision might be over- 
turned by changes at the U.S. Supreme 

TIM NEWCOMB 


Court or to the U.S. Constitution. My 
interest in overturning Citizens Unitedto 
preserve democracy and transparency 
in electoral processes has not wavered. I 
will work to overturn the Citizens United 
decision through Constitutional means. 

We should pass accurate legislation 
that solves problems. Saying we could 
change the Citizens United decision by 
passing a ban on direct corporate con- 
tributions to candidates is inaccurate. 
The proposed amendment to ban direct 
corporate donations was again debated 
last week, and I voted for it. 

Sen. Ginny Lyons (D-Chittenden) 
WILLISTON 


BUILDING A REPUTATION 

[Re “In Vermont Architecture, Does 
Nostalgia Trump New Ideas?” April 
10]: Architects really shouldn't feel 
sorry for themselves; too many of 
them have collaborated with bankers, 
brokers and builders to pander to the 
lowest common denominator, like TV. 
But Kevin J. Kelley’s reporting of the 
Middlebury discussion suggests neither 
causes nor cures. Perhaps none were 
offered. In fact, there continues to be a 
vital, expressive modernist trend in the 
Burlington area. 

In the 1940s and 'SOs, an expand- 
ing economy, a more cosmopolitan 
consciousness and employment at 
UVM and IBM created a new, more 
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sophisticated, optimistic, diverse com- 
munity of clients for the new, more 
sophisticated, optimistic, diverse com- 
munity of local architects. In the '80s 
and '90s, the work was less interesting 
and the clients more cautious, but young 
architects persevered. Bernie's election 
as mayor brought them out en masse; 
the Burlington Urban Design Study, 
directed by David Sellers, was just one 
example of the expansion of the profes- 
sion — not just in Burlington — toward 
new ideas, new techniques and new 
forms of participation in what contin- 
ues to be a quintessentially collective art 
form. Now in Burlington, young archi- 
tects — and not-so-young ones — seem 
ready and able to push the envelope of 
convention even further. 

With all due respect to Donald Kreis 
for the important work he is doing, re- 
porter Kelley should know that 05401 
has been publishing criticism of the 
local architectural scene for almost 20 

Louis Mannfe Lionni 

BURLINGTON 

Lionni is editor of the Burlington- 
based architectural journal, 05401. 


AIM ELSEWHERE 

[Re “Vermont's Gun-Control Dodge 
Leaves Burlington in the Crosshairs,” 
April 10]: There’s no “dodge" here. It’s 
just that you have yet to grasp the per- 
spective on your proposals. Well over 
99 percent of the more than 250 mil- 
lion privately owned guns in America 
will never be involved in a criminal 
act, and this is where you are focusing 
your efforts and resources. Very few of 
the less than 1 percent of guns that are 
actually involved in a crime are legally 
purchased or possessed. To avoid ram- 
pages, add armed security. Would you 
place a “gun-free zone" sign in your 
front yard? If someone is willing to die 
in the process of killing you, what are 
your choices? 

Paul Gross 

JERICHO 


BARN FREE 

It’s ironic that the photo printed with 
your [Whiskey Tango Foxtrot: “Why are 
barns allowed to fell into disrepair yet are 
rarely tom down?” March 27], and again 
in [Feedback: “Barn Again,” April 10] is 
of a bam that has since collapsed and no 
longer exists. All that remains of it is a 
nearby road called Round Barn Road. 

Heidi Champney 
STARKSBORO 


BUSTING BANKS 

I see blame all around [“Rolling Stone's 
Matt Taibbi to Headline Sanders Barn 
Burner on Reining in Wall Street,” April 
10]. Yes, the big banks are to blame for 
most of this mess, but where has gov- 
ernment oversight been? Bernie is part 
of this. What has government actually 
done? Create legislation that benefits 
large banks over small ones, and Attorney 
General Eric Holder seems very reluctant 

for this mess. And what is Bernie really 
going to do after he holds this taxpayer- 
funded dog-and-pony show? 

Mark Napiorkowski 

BRANDON 


WHEAT-FREE WORKS 

[Re “Gluten-Free Defenders,” April 10]: 
Since I gave up gluten 10 years ago, I 
have more energy than I had in my 
twenties — nearly 40 years ago. That’s 
all I know. That's what my body tells me. 
To confirm celiac disease, I would have 
to eat a bunch of gluten before a blood 
test. Don’t want to. Don’t need to. 

Dietary fads and recommendations 
come and go, but what is most power- 
ful in determining my health is listening 
to my body. Once I was able to buck 
the sugar addiction, I could hear it 
tell me what it wanted/needed to eat: 
Sometimes I crave olives; sometimes 
red meat; sometimes a huge salad. In the 
store I will often hold a food item for a 
moment and listen. Often I will put it 
back on the shelf. I used to struggle with 
my health; now I can commute 17 miles 
to work on my bike. 

First I placed too much power in the 
hands of the folks selling the yummy 
fatty/sugary foods. Then I placed too 
much power into the hands of experts. 
Finally, I placed the power in the 
wisdom of my own body. 

Annie O'Shaughnessy 
UNDERHILL CENTER 
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organic snacks, chips. 

yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

.Hot bargain pr ,. 


Sometimes a 
Great Notion 

Discover world-class wines 
from the Pacific Northwest 
by Andrew Will Winery, 
Charles Smith Wines, and 
many more at a fraction 
of the price of “California 
Screamers” 

Chevre for 
Spring! 

Four Pepper and Garlic 
& Herb. SALE $1.99 

Cereal 

Blowout! 

Over 7 varieties including 
gluten free & organic. 
$1.25 - $2.99! 

Pheese TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Wifiiston Rd.. So. Burlington VT 05403 

(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
ivxvtv.cheesetraders.com 



April Special 

1 -large 1 8" pizza with 6 wings, 
an order of poblano pepper bites 
and 2 liter coke product 

$19.99 


Like the t*iarafh 0 n, 
life can sowief ittjes 
be difficult, challenging 
and present obstacles, 
however if you believe 
in your dreawis 
and never ever give op, 
things will turn out 
for the best- 

Meb |Cef iezijki 
05. oympic marathoner 


Red Square 

** If's going be akqy. 

WED 4/17 HAYLEY JANE 8 THE PRIMATES 7PM 
DJCRE8 11PM 

THU 4/18 THE LOVE SPROCKETS 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
DJCRE810PM 

FRI 4/1? CONQUEROR ROOT 5PM 
DAPP8PM 
DJMIXX9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 

SAT 4/20 CASIO BASTARD 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
WHATS GOOD 8PM 
DJSTAVR05 11PM 
DJMASHT0D0NHPM 

TUE 4/23 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 

isc church Street, Burlington 
Having a parfy? Renf fhe blue r«o*n/ 
info/Pr edsquarevf.com 





CLOTHING 


i f/Michael Kehoe (MK) 


The bike that 
will take you trom 


130 Ethan A lien Highway • New Haven, VT • 802-388-0669 • cyclewiseVT.com 


Visit our Facebook page to pre-register - VIP motorcycle parking 


View the new 


Michael Kehoe 


117 Church Street Burlington 802.863.3550 mkltd.cc 


LAUNCH PARTY I 5.3.2013 

COME GET HYPER WITH DUCAT 1 VT 


TTTnTTUTT 


Burlington's Community Run & Bike Shop 

since 1969 


-gJhi Clothing 

■^PL» & Footwear 


Kids' Running 
Shoes & 

Fitness Clothing Too! 


Personalized Fit 
& Free Video 
Shoe Analysis 
{no appointment needed} 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack.cc 


patagonia 

Burlington 


DUCATIVERMONT 

Friday, May 3, 7-9pm 

Ducati Launch Party at the Echo Center (After Dark) 
on the beautiful Burlington Waterfront 

Echo Center, One College Street, Burlington iH?* i \ / 

DJ Craig Mitchell • Beautiful Models • Free Ducati Swag 
Don 't miss the party of the year! 


Clothing 

Packs 

Footwear 


Locally owned by SKMRAGMC Quality guaranteed 

157 Bank St, Burlington • patagoniaburlington.com • 802.923.2910 
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NEWS 

14 Vermont Versus Dollar 
Stores: Fair Fight? 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

16 Obamacare and the 
Exchange Could Make 
Health Care Unaffordable 
for Some Vermonters 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

18 A New Climate-Health 
Program Readies Vermont 
for Global- Warming Ills 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 

ARTS NEWS 

22 The Shapes of Things: A 
New Book by Scientist/ 


23 At the Integrated Arts 
Academy, a Pilot Program 
Puts Violins in Students’ 
Hands 

24 At Central Vermont’s 
Extempo, People Tell True 
Stories About Themselves 

BY ALEX BROWN 
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Various Artists, State & Main 
Records: Volume II; The Phineas 
Gage Project, Three Phorm Live 

84 Movies 

42; The Place Beyond the Pines 


FEATURES 

32 Handylaiid 

Business: From peddling to 
prosperity: how a family of 
Lebanese immigrants built a 
Vermont business empire 

36 Scoring 

Sustainability 

Environment: Vermontivate 
gamers earn points for the 
planet, and vie for ice cream 
BY GINGER VIEIRA 

38 Here Comes the Sun 

Environment: Two small 
Vermont colleges compete 
nationally in a solar-powered 
architecture face-off 
BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

41 Sages of Aquarius 

Books: Heavenly Bodies by 
Cynthia Huntington; Sudden 
Eden by Verandah Porche 

44 No Place Like Homei 

Food: Find exceptional Asian 
food just over the Quebec border 
BY ALICE LEVITT 

46 Drinking Spring 

Food: Local beers, spirits, wines 
and ciders to suit the capricious 
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Music: An interview with Paul 
Hoffman of Greensky Bluegrass 
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12 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont politics 

BY PAUL HEINTZ 
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Food news 

BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 
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Music news and views 
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BY MEGAN JAMES 
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Your guide to love and lust 
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Stuck in Vermont: Can/Am Con. Model 
milkers from across New England and Canadi 
competed at the 11th Annual Canadian- 
American Contest at Camels Hump Middle 
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•JACK ROGERS 


38 Church. Street | 

802.862.5126 " 

www. dearlucy. com 
Mon-Thurs 10-7 

§ 

Fri- Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 | 


: DESIGN: ANDREW SAWTELL 



SUMMER. ? 
IT’S COMING 

Epaddleboards 

BIKINIS 
BOARDSHORTS 
PADDLES 
SHADES 
WETSUITS 
T-SHIRTS 
FLAT BRIMS 
HOODIES 
DRESSES 
TANKS 

YOU KNOW, SURF STUFF 


WND&WVSt 

SURF SHOP HOURS: MON-SAT 10-6 
688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON 
WNDNWVS.COM / 802.540.2529 



FRIDAY 19 & SATURDAY 20 


MAGNIFICEif 7 

MUST SEE, MUST DO THISA/VEEX M 

COMPILED BY COtfRTNEY COPP % 


' BODY & MIND 


As dancers, Davis Anderson, Jessica Lee and 
Hannah Pierce (pictured) explore the union 
of physical and intellectual pursuits. The 
Middlebury College students join creative forces 
in their Senior Thesis Dance Concert to present 
a diverse, multimedia exploration of racial and 
gender identity, the embodiment of space, and 
the architecture of the human body. 


© 

SATURDAY 20 
Joking Around 

' ough he shares a name with Che reggae legend, 
comedian Bob Marley has carved out his own identity 
in the entertainment business. After gracing the 
stages of late-night television and Comedy Central, 
the Maine native returned to his home state to raise 
his family. Referring to himself as 'New England's king 
of comedy; the funny man delivers big laughs at the 
Flynn MainStage. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 

©- 

TUESDAY 23 

Architectural Anecdotes 

Most people associate porches with lazy summer days 
and weathered rocking chairs. But in his book Porches 
of North America , ’ omas Visser examines the struc- 
tures' social and cultural signifi cance. In a narrated 
slide show, the UVM professor of historic preservation 
presents his research on the form and function of 
these beloved building features. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 64 

©- 

FRIDAY 19 & SATURDAY 20 
Going Green 

" e moniker 'Dave the Raw-Food T rucker* seems like 
a bit of a contradiction. But for Dave Conrardy who 
lost 200 pounds when he switched from truck-stop 
fare to vegetable juice, the description is just right. ~ e 
motivational speaker appears with David and Youdit 
Whiting, who Inspired him to take his fi rst steps toward 
health — and he's never looked back. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 58 AND PAGE 60 

©- 

SUNDAY 21 

Versatile Vegetation 

Ever heard of aerial reforestation? Join fellow green 
thumbs at the Seedbombing Workshop in Burlington's 
City Hall Park, where 'Guerilla Gardeners' demonstrate 
how to create compressed nutrient balls using clay, 
compost and native Vermont seeds. Participants learn 
about this place-specifi c project aimed at empower- 
ing locals with the skills and knowledge to introduce 
ecologically appropriate plants to underutilized land. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 61 

®- 

THURSDAY 18 

A Close Look 

' e recent exhibit "Manet: Portraying Life" at 
London’s Royal Academy sold out quickly. But a broad- 
cast of the show grants art lovers across the pond 
access to the more than 50 paintings on display. When 
brushstrokes hit the big screen, masterpieces such as 
'Olympia,'" e Railway" and "Luncheon on the Grass' 
come into clear view and complement behind-the- 
scenes footage of the retrospective and the artist's 
real-life inspirations. 

SEE ART LISTINGS ON PAGE 79 


TUESDAY 23 

HARD-HITTING HARMONIES 


According to Rolling Stone. Greensky Bluegrass are 
representing the genre fora whole new generation." One 
thing is certain: The quintet from Kalamazoo. Mich., knows 
how to craft compelling, catchy tunes. The Dobro, acoustic 
guitar, banjo, mandolin and upright bass come together in 
multilayered ballads and songs that channel elements of 
rock and roll. These veterans of the festival circuit take the 


stage at Higher Ground. 
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nido 

fabric • yarn ■ classes 

POP UP 

JEREMY AYERS POTTERY 

FRI, APRIL II - SUN, APRIL 21 
ARriST'S RECEPTION 
FRI 5 30 - 7- 30 PM 

201 COLLEGE STREET SUITE 2E 
302. Ml OOG2 klilfovf COWI 



TMM presents a world premier on stage 

ASTERION 

by Diego Mattos 




April 19, 20, 21 • Tickets: $15 

asterion.brownpapertickets.com 
at THE OFF CENTER 
294 N. Winooski Ave., Burlington 



FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz i 


Spring Offensive 


The smell of spring is in the air — and 
with it, the smell of compromise in the 
Statehouse. Or is that just body odor 
from too many hours in cramped com- 
mittee rooms? 

Either way, legislators are ready to 
skedaddle out of Montpelier — perhaps 
as soon as May 11 — and Gov. peter 
shumlin will be happy to show them the 

“I think we're getting to that time of 
the legislative session where we need to 

finish line," says Shumlin’s secretary of 
administration, jeb spaulding. 

To that end, Spaulding on Monday 
sought to break the ice jam building up 
around must-pass budget and tax bills by 
delivering a compromise of sorts to the 
senators charged with finalizing them. 

Team Shumlin's counter-offer comes 
after the House eviscerated several of 
his top priorities last month and before 
the Senate votes on its own taxing and 
spending plans in the coming weeks. 

The administration’s primary goal, 
Spaulding says, is to undo the $27 mil- 
lion in new “broad-based” taxes the 
House approved for next year and the 
$47 million it approved for the year after. 
Those would raise prices on candy, ciga- 
rettes and meals and hike income taxes 
on Vermont’s highest earners — all of 
which are anathema to the gov. 

“The big picture is, one, there's a 
way to do this without raising all those 
taxes,” Spaulding says. "And, two, I think 

some room for compromise on our big 
proposals — and hopefully that will be 
reciprocated on.” 

So what's in Shummy’s grand new 
plan? 

No longer is he calling for a $17 mil- 
lion cut to the popular Earned Income 
Tax Credit in order to fund $17 million in 
expanded childcare subsidies. Now just 
$12 million will do. 

And no longer will he try to raise $17 
million by taxing break-open tickets 
sold in social clubs — a figure initially 
mocked by legislators and disputed by 
their economists. Instead, Shumlin’s 
proposing a lower tax rate on the tickets 
that would raise just $6 million, all of 
which would go toward low-income 
heating assistance. 

Shumlin further argues against rais- 
ing $9 million in new taxes simply to 
put that money in reserves, as the House 
plan would do. And he wants to retain a 


$15 million tax on businesses that don’t 
provide health insurance to their em- 
ployees, even though the House tried to 
jettison it. 

He's even got a new revenue pro- 
posal: to increase the tax big banks pay 
on every dollar deposited with them. 
That would hit five Vermont banks and 
raise $2.4 million. 

How’s Shumlin 2.0 playing in the 

“It’s a positive sign that the admin- 

and contemplating putting the mark- 
ers in different places than when we 
stalled in January,” says Senate Finance 
Committee Chairman TIM ashe (D/P- 
Chittenden). Translation: Shumlin’s 
finally listening to the legislature. 


Ml IF SPRING FEVER 
DOESN'T INSPIRE THE 
LEGISLATURE TO FIND 

COMMON GROUND 
WITH THE GOVERNOR? 


Ashe says his committee is “very 
open to considering” Shumlin’s bank 
franchise tax proposal and says the 
panel is “intrigued by the idea of bring- 
ing the [break-open ticket] industry 
under greater regulation." 

But Ashe remains highly skeptical of 
Shumlin's plan to fund childcare subsi- 
dies by cutting a portion of the Earned 
Income Tax Credit. 

“The problem so far is there has not 
been a compelling case made that the 
way we should fund these new initia- 
tives is by lowering the income of work- 
ing people who receive the [EITC],” 
Ashe says. “That should not be the first 
place to turn to fund any new initiative.” 

Now we know why Shumlin wanted 
anyone but Ashe in the finance chair. 

Senate Finance isn’t the only commit- 
tee throwing cold water on Shumlin's 
budget priorities. While the governor 
continues to advocate for new time 
limits on the state’s Reach Up welfare 
program, the Senate Health and Welfare 
Committee this week rejected the plan. 


“We're not sure about the data, 
who would be cut out and when they 
would be cut out,” says Sen. claire ayer 
(D -Addison), who chairs the commit- 
tee. “We want to make sure we have the 
facts before we take people out of the 
program.” 

Spaulding says he’s “not totally sur- 
prised” by the committee's decision 
but remains confident that Shumlin’s 
proposed Reach Up time limits have 
support among the body as a whole. 

“With 30 senators overall, I think 
there's considerable support for going 
the direction the governor is going,” he 

So what if spring fever doesn’t inspire 
the legislature to find common ground 
with the governor? 

Shumlin himself is always careful to 
avoid issuing veto threats, but Spaulding 
warns about testing his resolve. 

“I think people should not underesti- 
mate the determination and the serious- 
ness he has on both the budgetary and 
the revenue side. This is not just a casual 
or lightly held opinion,” Spaulding says. 

Indeed. Who can forget the gov’s 
dramatic threat earlier this session to 
jump from the highest building around 
“to make sure I wasn’t here to see that 
tax package become law?” 

Spaulding continues, “He's strenu- 
ously opposed to raising broad-based 
taxes. There's no away around it. He 
feels very strongly. I don’t know what 
will come out of it. We hope to avoid that 

Not exactly words of compromise, 
but will any of the rhetoric scare the 
Senate into going along with the gov? 

We’ll know by May 11. 

End Game 

One of the greatest remaining myster- 
ies in the dwindling legislative session 
is just what'll become of “death with 
dignity.” Or “physician-assisted suicide.” 
Or "patient choices at the end of life.” Or 
whatever you want to call it. 

As first introduced, the polyonymous 
bill sought to establish a comprehensive 
process for terminally ill patients to 
obtain life-ending medication. 

But a last-minute amendment by 
Sens, peter Galbraith (D-Windham) and 
bob hartwell (D-Bennington) radically 
rewrote the bill to simply indemnify 
doctors and family members who take 
part in the process. It passed after Lt. 
Gov. phil scott broke a 15-15 tie. 





trust 


worries. 


POLITICS 


The bill’s longtime supporters re- 
viled the change — but several joined its 
opponents to send the stripped-down 
version to the House. They figured the 
lower chamber could patch it up and 
send it back for another vote. 

Sure enough, the House committees 
currently considering it seem inclined 
to adopt the original, comprehensive 
approach — as does House leadership. 

"Based on the initial review that I’ve 
had of that bill, I think there are real rea- 
sons to be concerned,” House Speaker 
shap smith says of the Senate version. 

But here’s the thing; Even if the 
House restores the original language, 
the Senate will have to ap- 
prove such a change. If it 
doesn’t, the bill either dies 
or gets sent to conference 
committee, where the two 
divergent bodies would have to haggle 
out a compromise. 

Ayer, who authored the bill and 
fought for its passage, says her side now 
has enough votes in the Senate to pass 
the original bill — though she won’t say 
which of her colleagues flipped. 

“I am not going to comment on that, 
but I'm quite sure we have at least 16 
votes,” she says. 

The likeliest flip-floppers might be 
Galbraith and Hartwell, who seemed 
genuinely conflicted about the issue and 
were the last two senators to pick a side. 
But neither sounds like he's ready to 
take the leap. 

“It’s possible something could come 
up that I could support, but it won’t be 
the original bill,” Hartwell says. “What I 
don’t want is a long, convoluted bill that 
looks like a big government takeover of 

For his part, Galbraith says, "Of 
course there’s a middle ground, but 
the proponents have a certain all-or- 
nothing approach.” He argues that his 
amendment actually found that middle 
ground. 

And, like Hartwell, the Windham 
County senator says he wants to vote for 
something simple. 

“The same people who want to have 
all this bureaucratic procedure for the 
end of life, which I think should be be- 
tween doctor and patient, they would 
never apply it to a woman and a doctor 
in a case of how to deal with a preg- 
nancy,” Galbraith says. 

Party Time 

A month after Vermont Democratic 
Party chairman jake perkinson resigned 
his post, the party on Saturday unani- 
mously elected dottie DEANS of North 
Pomfret as its next leader. 

A former schoolteacher and HIV/ 


AIDs activist, Deans served as the 
party’s vice chair for the past two years. 
She says she's “happy with the party 
as it is now” but nevertheless plans to 
reach out to towns and counties where 
the Dems have less of a presence. 

“We have to keep vigilant,” she says. 
"Change is always happening. It’s my 
hope to sustain our party, keep it strong, 
engage more people." 

Deans inherits an organization with 
four full-time staffers and a part-time 
compliance consultant — several of 
whom have become a constant pres- 
ence in the Statehouse this year. A fifth 
employee, finance director fauna shaw, 
stepped down from her job last 
month. Deans says the party 
hasn’t yet decided whether to 
replace her. 

During Perkinson's tenure, 
the Burlington lawyer tasked the party 
with playing a major role in the Queen 
City’s mayoral and city council elections. 
Now that a Windsor County resident is 
in charge, will the Dems pull back from 
local races in Chittenden County? 

“It’s going to be on a case-by-case 
basis. We're going to see where we're 
needed, and we’re going to be present 
everywhere," Deans says. “I can’t pre- 
dict the future.” 

The party had a tougher time elect- 
ing a vice chair on Saturday. By a 20-18 
vote, the Dems picked Brattleboro 
resident james valente over Burlington's 

Scherr, who serves as chairman of the 
Burlington Democratic Party, framed 
the contest as “amicable," noting that 

both relatively young lawyers interested 
in serving the party," he says. 

Valente, who chairs both the 
Brattleboro and Windham County arms 
of the party, agrees, saying, "Generally 
our message was the same: to be Dottie’s 
right-hand man.” 

Deans and Valente, who are serving 
out their predecessors’ terms, will be up 
for reelection again in November. 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and co- 
editor Paula Routly. 
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local matters= 

Vermont Versus Dollar Stores: Fair Fight? 



U nlike the big-box store 

Walmart, which has triggered 
titanic development battles in 
Vermont, small-box discount 
retailers such as Dollar General have 
proliferated throughout the state with 
little notice. 

Until now. 

Residents of Chester, the very model 
of a quaint Vermont village, have been 
fighting a local Dollar General franchise 
for more than a year. Some Ferrisburgh 
and South Hero residents are mobiliz - 
ing to block construction of similar 
projects. 

Grouped under the banner of Smart 
Growth Chester, Dollar General’s foes 
in that town have forced the battle into 
state environmental court, where they 
are appealing approvals of the project 
by the town’s development review 
board and the District Environmental 
Commission. 

The Ferrisburgh store is also the 
subject of a court case. Jim Dumont, a 
Bristol-based public-interest attorney, 
has appealed the local zoning board’s 
approval of the project to the Vermont 
Supreme Court on behalf of local 
residents. 

Dollar General has submitted only 
a preliminary plan in South Hero, but 
opponents there have launched a pre - 
| emptive strike, gathering more than 300 
u . signatures on a petition proclaiming the 
3; store to be a menace to “the unique rural 
g charm of our bland community." 

2 "It's out of keeping with the scale and 

“ character of what we want here,” says 
Jocelyn Smith, a leader of the effort to 
block the proposed 9100-square-foot 
3 store in South Hero. Activists in Chester, 
3 which advertises itself as “the Vermont 
° you’ve been hoping to find,” say an iden- 
C tically sized Dollar General outlet there 
o would be disturbingly out of character 
with the local shops that have helped 
make the town a magnet for second- 
ly home buyers. 

z Just as bumper stickers once warned 
> that “Walmart sucks the life out of your 
town,” Dollar General and its smaller 
national competitors. Dollar Tree and 
Family Dollar, stand accused of drain - 
'& ing money from local economies. The 
t Ferrisburgh franchise, for example, 

2 would hurt merchants in downtown 
3 Vergemies, says local opponent Judy 
3 Chaves. In Chester, fears are focused 


on the fate of Lisai’s Chester Market, 
a family-owned grocery store that has 
built a loyal customer base over the past 

To what extent would a Dollar 
General threaten a nearby food market? 

Greatly, says Shawn Cunningham, 
a wine salesman who devotes much of 
hb spare time to Smart Growth Chester. 
Dollar General sells more food than 
household goods, Cunningham notes, 
saying the dbcounter’s shelves are 
stocked with soda, frozen meals, prepared 
meats and snack items. Dollar General’s 
latest annual report confirms that “con- 
sumables,” a category that includes paper 
products as well as food, account for more 
than 70 percent of net sales at the chain’s 
nearly 11,000 outlets in the U.S. 


Dollar stores also contribute to 
sprawl, charges Paul Bruhn, head of the 
Preservation Trust of Vermont. It’s not 
the existence of discount stores that 
Bruhn finds objectionable; it's the loca- 
tion. “These stores are usually located 
outside downtowns and village centers,” 
says the conservationbt, whose group b 
spending $15,000 to supplement funds 
rabed by the local opposition in Chester 
and Ferrisburgh. 'We’re totally happy 
with having a small-scale Walmart 
downtown,” he says, citing the example 
of Rutland. But some might not consider 
the Walmart there to be “small-scale”; it 
occupies about 75,000 square feet. 

Preventing sprawl was a winning ar - 
gument for dollar-store foes in Royalton 
last year. State environmental regulators 


rejected Act 250 applications by both 
Dollar General and Family Dollar — 
proposed for sites two miles apart on 
Route 107 — as inconsistent with the 
town’s goal of concentrating commerce 
downtown. 

The anti-sprawl argument may be 
harder to make in South Hero and 
Ferrisburgh. The Champlain Islands’ 
first dollar store would be built in a 
vacant lot on Route 2 less than a thu d 
of the mile from South Hero’s main 
crossroads. The 10,640-square-foot 
Ferrbburgh store would share the in - 
tersection of Monkton Road and Route 7 
with Vermont’s largest ground-mounted 
solar array, a car dealership and a shop - 
ping center anchored by a Subway. 

Dollar General spokeswoman 
Crystal Ghassemi says the company is 
a respectful neighbor, in Vermont and 
elsewhere. “With its nearly 75-year 
history grounded in the small town of 
Scottsville, Ky., Dollar General under - 
stands the unique needs of customers 
in rural areas and provides great values 
on products customers use and rely on 
every day in compact retail locations," 
Ghassemi wrote in an email. 

Outspoken defenders of dollar 
stores are not numerous in Vermont. 
Cunningham of Smart Growth Chester 
says “only two or three” residents have 
publicly expressed support for Dollar 
General. Chaves similarly suggests 
there’s scant visible support for the store 
in Ferrbburgh. 

But the proliferation of the stores 
indicates that they meet widespread 
demand for affordable consumer goods. 
Dollar General’s annual report defines 

middle or fixed income households 
often underserved by other retailers.” 
A report by an analyst for Morningstar 
investment advisors estimates that 
40 percent of dollar store custom 
ers rely on some form of government 
assistance. 

Indeed, Dollar General has grown 
considerably since the onset of the 
Great Recession five years ago, and 
now has more stores than any other 
discount retailer. Among chains, only 
McDonald’s and Subway have more 
outlets in the U.S. Vermont is home to 
dozens of dollar stores, some run by 
national chains and others owned by 
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Speaking generically, a “dollar store” 
is a 21st-century five-and-dime. Some Vermonters shop 
portion of the merchandise is priced at Bruhn says they'i 
one dollar, but in most such 


a lot of il 

more than a buck. Dollar 
General, for example, says 
25 percent of its stock car- 
ries a $1 price tag, with 
almost everything else selling for less 
than $ 10 . 

“We understand there are a number 
of people who want that kind of shop- 
ping experience,” acknowledges preser- 
vationist Bruhn. 

Smith, the South Hero activist who 
moved to the island in 1995, adds. 


iceding that a lot of 
every block.” There’s 




“We’re 

the people who shop at dollar stores.' 

But dollar-store critics may face the 
same perception problem as those who 
opposed Walmart: that they are better ed- 
ucated and better off 
than those motivated 
by economics to shop 
at discount stores. 

At Dollar Deals, 
an independent 


Dollar 

Springfield, eight miles 
from Chester, while 
South Hero residents 
live a short drive from 
two dollar stores in Colchester and 
another in Milton. 

Bruhn says that Dollar General and 
the other chain discounters appear 
to be following Walmart’s market- 
ing strategy: saturate an area with a 
particular brand to scare off poten- 
tial competitors. “It’s questionable 


ot making any judgments about whether large numbers of the s; 

store within a small area can sur 
Bruhn says. “But they seem to b 
with cannibalizing themselves.” 
Dollar stores do die in 
Vermont 


WE’RE NOT MAKING 
ANY JUDGMENTS 


last Saturday were a 
family of Nepalese 
immigrants. Rupe 
Khanal, accompanied by his wife and 
6-year-old son, was browsing a display 
of colorful artificial flower bouquets, 
with the aim of buying “something to 
decorate” their Burlington home. 

The day before, Tana Bullard was 
buying several packages of dining-table 
candles for a dollar apiece at Yankee 
One Dollar in the Ethan Allen Shopping 
Center on North Avenue in Burlington. 
She said she sometimes comes to the 
store from a nearby senior center in 
order to stock up on candles, which “I 
burn every dinnertime.” 

Louise Mongeon, a nurse at the 
Integrated Arts Academy at H.O. 
Wheeler in Burlington, was also shop- 
ping at Yankee One Dollar, where, she 
said, she occasionally buys cleaning 
supplies and hand sanitizers for use in 
schools. “The prices are better here,” 
explained Mongeon, who cochairs the 
sales committee of the Vermont State 
School Nurses’ Association. 


JOCELYN SMITH 


kets. The Yankee 
One Dollar in 
Burlington’s Ethan 
Allen Shopping 
Center on North 


Mongeon were 
happily shopping 
on Friday, per- 
manently shut its 
doors two days 
later. The More Than a Dollar store in 
Essex Junction also recently went out 
of business. 

Keith Flike, the owner of 23 Yankee 
One Dollar stores in New York and 
Vermont, did not respond to a request 
for an interview. But an employee in 
the North Avenue store, who declined 
to give her name, blamed the closing 
on the spiraling cost of petroleum. It’s 
raised the price of plastics that account 
for much of Yankee One Dollar’s mer- 
chandise, the employee said, making 
it increasingly difficult for the store to 
keep items at the dollar-or-less level. 

Business at the store has tapered 
off since the winter holiday season, 
when it was “super-busy,” said assis- 
tant manager Josh Villanave. 

What are the most popular items at 
Yankee One Dollar? 

"Pregnancy testing kits," said 
cashier Ming Lei. “That and Mylar 
balloons." ® 
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Obamacare and the Exchange Could Make 
Health Care Unaffordable for Some Vermonters 


i 


or years, “Susan" paid $30 a month 
to insure herself through the 
Vermont Health Access Plan, or 
VHAP. She went off the state-run 
program when she landed a job with health 
insurance. But she has since left that posi - 
tion for seasonal work without benefits, so 
she’s applied to get back on the state health 
care rolls. 

But even if Susan could afford the $152 
monthly premium for Catamount Health, 
a state-subsidized plan for Vermonters 
who make 

qualify for 
VHAP, she’ll 
likely face 
further cost hikes next year — $13 to $60 
more each month, and up to $4500 a year 
for copays, deductibles and prescription 
drugs. 

Susan commutes 80 miles to her sea - 
so mil job and cleans condos at a time-share 
resort on weekends. She’s not sure her 
income — $32,000, plus child support for 
her 16-year-old daughter — can absorb die 
modest health insurance hike. She's con - 
sideringgoingwithout 

“You just hope nothing happens,” 
says the 39-year-old mom from central 
Vermont, who asked that her real name not 
be used because it might negatively impact 
her future professional opportunities. 

The reason for the cost hike? Obamacare 
and Vermont’s impending introduction to 
the health care exchange. 

On January, 1,2014, two state-subsi - 
dized health care programs — VHAP and 
Catamount — will cease to exist. The vast 
majority of VHAP subscribers, 80 percent, 
will be moved into Medicaid, the federal 
insurance program for low-income adults, 
dieir children and people with certain 

The remaining20 percent, plus all of 
Vermont’s Catamount subscribers, will be 
placed into the health-insurance exchange 
mandated by Obama's federal Affordable 
Care Act Buyingcoverage is expected to 
entail choosingfrombetween20and30 
private insurance plans. 

Many patients will still be eligible for 
premium and cost-sharingassistance 
through a combination of federal and 
state subsidies — and in fact thousands of 

in Catamount will be eligible for some state 
and federal subsidies, too. But thousands 
of others could end up payingmore. That’s 
because the benefits under Obamacare 
aren’t as generous as what Vermont of - 
fered under VHAP and Catamount 




which together insured roughly 50,000 
Vermonters in 20X2. 

Vermont is one of only two states even 
considering supplementing federal subsi - 
dies with state funds. Even so, advocates 

alarm about higher premiums and out-of- 
pocket costs under the new health care 

Peter Sterling the director of the 
Vermont Campaign for Health Care 
Security Education Fund, says those ad - 
ditional costs will cripple families living 
paycheck to paycheck and dissuade indi - 
viduals from seeking health care they need. 
And deferred care leads to more sickness 
and higher medical costs for all. 

“Every study shows that when you raise 
the out-of-pocket costs, people put off nec- 
essary care or necessary treatment,” says 
Sterling. “We're going to create a whole 
class of people who are not going to afford 
to see the doctor when they get sick. This 
is bad policy.” 

The legislature has been debating this 
topic since it convened in January. Gov, 
Peter Shumlin has proposed spending $4.4 


million for premium and cost-sharing as - 
sistance to subsidize health care for low- 
income Vermonters transitioning onto the 
health exchange. The House signed off on 
that amount in late March; now the Senate 
is weighing in. 

Under the House plan, most of the $4.4 
million — around $2.9 million — would 
supplement the monthly premiums paid 
by people earning up to 300 percent of the 
federal poverty level, which amounts to 
around $70,650 for a family of four. The 
remaining $1.5 million would subsidize 
out-of-pocket expenses such as copays and 
deductibles. 

Because of the complicated federal for- 
mula for determining subsidies, premiums 
will likely go up for some households pres 
ently on VHAP and Catamount and down 
for others. Single-parent homes appear 
poised to take the hardest hit 

House lawmakers decided to focus on 
“premium assistance” — that is, keeping 
monthly rates low — because research 
shows that premium cost is a leading de - 
terminant in whether or not people pur - 
chase health insurance. 


Rep. George Till (D-Jericho), a practic - 
ing physician who sits on the House Health 
Care Committee, says he would have pre - 
ferred making subsidies more generous 
for Vermonters movingonto the health ex- 
change and hopes the Senate will consider 
doingso. But it’s a first step, he says, and “at 
least ... gets them some of the health care 
services they need.” Plus, every Vermonter 
insured through the exchange will be eli - 
gible for free preventative health care. 

To Sterling health care assistance 
shouldn't be a zero-sum game in which 
one cost gets subsidized at the expense 
of another. “You need to make health care 
affordable on the front end, by keeping 
premium costs low, and then making it 
possible for people to see the doctor if they 
get sick, which means low out-of-pocket 

Enacted in 2006, Catamount was a 
compromise between a Democrat-led 
legislature that wanted Vermont to pursue 
a single-payer health care system and a 
Republican governor, Jim Douglas, who 
did not. Catamount didn’t entirely satisfy 
single-payer advocates like Sterling but it 
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did supplement a private health plan with 
taxpayer subsidies. 

“It was a modest step," Sterling says. 
"Catamount was never envisioned as a 
cure-all. It was envisioned as a step to give 
people who were really, really suffering 
s to affordable 


Sterling says he has “a real problem” 
with diverting health funding from 
patients to doctors. But Robin Lunge, 
Shumlin’s director of health care reform, 
argues that raising Medicaid reimburse- 
ment rates to doctors would lower health 


But the passage of Obamacare in 2010 When reimbursen 


set subsidy levels lower than those Vermont 
established on its own for Catamount and 
VHAP — effectively judging that low-in- 
come individuals could afford to pay more 
for health care than Vermont deemed pos- 
sible in 2006. Kelly Stoddard, the director 
of government relations and advocacy for 
the American Cancer Society in Vermont, 
points out the irony: Obamacare is actually 
weaker than some of the state programs 


“If ' 


at pionee 


able 




what we’re doing 
for individuals on 
VHAP or Catamount, 

[Obamacare] would 
be seen as a step back- 
wards for Vermont,” 
says Stoddard. Raising 
out-of-pocket costs on 
the seriously ill “places 
undue economic 
burden on people who 

most,” she says. 

Sen. Tim Ashe 
(D/P-Chittenden), 
chair of the Senate 
Finance Committee, 
says lawmakers will be 
weighing the question 
of how much subscrib- 
ers should pay as it 
considers the House- 
passed bill. 

“I don’t think any of I 
the biggest losers the sickest people,” says 
Ashe. “Before the Senate signs off on a sub- 
sidy package, we need to make sure that the 
people with the dumb luck to have cancer 
or some other chronic disease shouldn't be 
the ones we sock with new costs.” 

Sterling is a strong proponent of single- 
payer health care, which the Shumlin 
administration hopes to launch in 2017. 
But he's worried that higher costs for 
health insurance in the meantime could 
undermine support for it. “This is going 
to be seen as government health care, and 
people will hate it,” says Sterling. 

The funding plan proposed by Shumlin 
and passed by the House would reduce 
total state spending on Catamount and 
VHAP by $13.4 million in the fiscal year 
that starts July 1, according to figures 
from the legislature's Joint Fiscal Office. 
The governor wants to take $10.6 million 
from those savings and use it to raise the 
rates paid to doctors and hospitals that 
accept Medicaid. Health providers have 
complained for years that Medicaid reim- 
bursement rates are inadequate. 


she reasons, doctors shift their costs onto 
everyone else. 

"It’s my job ... to look at all Vermonters, 
and to look across the entire population to 
see ways where we can ensure affordabil- 
ity for everyone,” Lunge says. 

Lunge also argues that while a small 
number of people will likely see costs 
increase on the health care exchange, it's 
not fair to extrapolate that experience to 
most Vermonters. For most people, Lunge 
says, costs will go down. Even if out-of- 
pocket caps are raised, 
she points out that the 
majority of subscribers 
don’t hit those limits 
every year. 

“The Affordable 
Care Act changes the 
health reform land- 
scape," says Lunge. 
“Keeping Catamount 


mums 

MOUNT. 


OBAMACARE] 
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Lunge also says that 
Catamount, which she 

has an extremely low 
out-of-pocket limit 
compared to the pri- 

because the state plan 
hasn't changed signifi- 
cantly since 2006. 

To that, Sterling 
says: “The measuring stick for Catamount 
isn’t what private insurance is offering ... 
IFs, ‘How much can somebody making $14 
or $18 an hour afford to pay for health care 
without financial hardship or foregoing 
medical care?’” 

Last week, members of the Senate 
Health and Welfare Committee voted 
unanimously to back the House's premium 
subsidy recommendations. On Monday, 
they tentatively agreed to increase what 
the House allocated for cost-sharing as- 
sistance with an additional $5 million in 
subsidies. The committee was expected to 
vote on the proposal Tuesday. 

As tlie legislative back-and-forth plays 
out in Montpelier, Catamount and VHAP 
subscribers and advocates — including 
Susan — are awaiting the results. 

“I don’t live extravagantly,” says the 
single mom, noting she still feels a long way 
from financial security. “It’s kind of scary 
thinking about what happens next.” ® 

Disclosure: Sen. Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and coedi- 
tor Paula Routly. 
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A New Climate-Health Program Readies 
Vermont for Global- Warming Ills 



S 0 erraont health officials are 
9 S K spending $1 million to study 
-? U how a silent killer will impact 
5 Vr its citizenry in the coming 
decades. Cancer, heart disease or heroin 
addiction? Nope. Try climate change. 
v> The Vermont Department of Health 

2 recently won a four-year grant from the 
S U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
“ Prevention to identify the most pressing 
health threats posed by climate change 
and to develop strategies for lessening 
i n their impacts. As one of 16 states and 
cities to receive the funding, Vermont 
< will get $250,000 a year through 2016 to 
5? hire a Climate Change Program director 
o and coordinate efforts across state agen- 
ts cies to get ready for the pests, disease and 


heat that global warming could unleash. 

"People have this idea that climate 
change only affects polar bears and 
penguins, and that’s not the case,” says 
David Grass.a state epidemiologistwho 
will oversee the climate-health program. 
"Whether people believe that climate 
change is due to human-related causes 
or not, I think everyone can get behind 
the idea of trying to build resilience to 
climate effects.” 

How will warmer temps transform 
Vermont? A report compiled for Gov. 
Peter Shumlin’s climate-change team 
paints a grim picture. The report’s 
author, NASA-funded atmospheric re - 
searcher Alan Betts of Pittsford, notes 
that since 1970 the average temperature 


in New England has risen 2 degrees 
Fahrenheit: average winter temps have 
shot up 4 degrees. Betts says to expect 
rainier winters, hotter summers and 
more extreme weather events such as 
Tropical Storm Irene. 

By 2050, Betts predicts, Vermont will 
be 3 degrees warmer — and 5 degrees 
hotter by century’s end. 

Building on Betts’ research, state 
epidemiologist Lee Karlsson authored a 
report in 2011 exploring the most likely 
health consequences in Vermont from 
global warming — and the populations 
most likely to feel them. Vector-borne 
diseases such as Lyme, West Nile 
virus and dengue fever could infect 
more people, as milder winters and 


a warmer, wetter climate allow ticks 
and mosquitoes to proliferate. The re - 
ported number of Lyme infections has 
increased dramatically in recent years 

- from 40 cases in 2000 to 500 in 2011 

— while human infections for West Nile 
virus have hung steady at between zero 
and three a year. 

Karlsson also predicts possible crop 
and seafood contamination, as well 
as more respiratory disease from the 
spread of allergy-inducing pollens. 

Vermonters most at risk are children, 
the elderly and people afflicted with ill- 
nesses, Karlsson wrote. Also on the front 
line would be those who work outdoors 
or do strenuous physical labor, such as 
workers in agriculture, tourism, manu - 
facturing and construction. 

The aim of the new program is to test 
Karlsson’s hypotheses by gathering hard 
data. Grass says it will identify the five 
most pressing climate-health problems 
and coord mate with government agen - 
cies and nonprofits to develop strategies 
and programs to confront them. The 
program will culminate in a strategic 
plan in 2015 or 2016. 

Much of that could involve mar 
shaling existing resources. Grass says. 
“During a heat wave, you don’t need a 
new program to contact people if you 
already have organizations that are 
checking in and making sure people are 
drinking adequate water,” he says. 

But you might need a new program 
to turn public schools into cooling 
stations during heat waves. Grass sug - 
gests. Another possible outcome of the 
million-dollar project is increased blood 
testing for vector-borne diseases such as 
Lyme in dogs and other animals, which 
could indicate locations where humans 
mightbeatrisk. 

Grass came to Vermont last fall 
after a stint at New York City’s health 
department, which landed CDC fund- 
ing in 2010 to develop a climate-health 
plan for the Big Apple. He believes 
that climate change is "happening 
now” and Vermont is already feeling 
its effects. Tropical Storm Irene is 
one such sign. Grass says, though he 
admits that linking specific weather 
events — much less specific health 
problems — to climate change is tricky 
business. 



GOT A NEWS TIP? NEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


“We do have people in this state 
who die and get sick due to exposure 
to extreme heat. Did that happen 50 
years ago? Yes, absolutely,” Grass says. 
"But indisputably 
than it used to be.” So attributing 
heat-related illness and death 
warming is reason- 
able, he says. 

Heat waves are 
expected to spawn a 
whole host of health 
problems as the 
Earth grows hotter. 

With that in mind, the 
health department 
recently launched 
an online portal that, 
among other things, 
tracks heat-related 
illness. Heat-related 
deaths are a rarity in 
Vermont — fewer than 
six since 2000 — and 
it’s hard to glean any 
trends from the stats 


with extreme weather events — but 
not specifically heat waves. Fletcher 
Allen spokesman Mike Noble says the 
hospital isn’t worried about a sudden 
climate is warmer influx of patients with heat-related 
illnesses. 

"Frankly, there's not been a lot of 
heat. We had hotter 
summers before 1999, 
1998,” Noble says. “I 
personally think there 
is global warming going 
on, but I don’t think it's 
as dramatic as, ‘Oh, my 
gosh, next year we’re 
going to have 50 more 
people in the ER because 



61 in 2007 and 58 in 
2009, the last year 
for which figures are 
available. 


But 


that 


doesn’t tell the whole 
story. Heat-related 
illnesses aren’t "re- 
portable" diseases 
under the law, meaning doctors aren't 
required to alert public-health officials 
if they treat a patient in their office for, 
say, heat exhaustion, a condition char- 
acterized by muscle cramps, fatigue, 
headaches, nausea or vomiting, and 
dizziness. Only if someone were hos- 
pitalized would it show up in public- 
health stats. 

One recommendation in Karlsson’s 
climate-health report is to update re- 
portable disease legislation to include 
more environment-related, noncom- 
municable diseases. That would give 
public-health officials a better handle 
on the true extent of the problem. 

Vermont’s largest hospital, Fletcher 
Allen Health Care in Burlington, has 
developed an emergency plan to deal 


FROM 40 CASES 
IN 2000 
TO 500 
IN 2011. 


ofhea 

The bigger worry 
is snow, explains Jack 
Conry, Fletcher Allen’s 
director of security 
and safety. When the 
Valentine’s Day blizzard 
of 2007 closed entire city 
streets, Conry says, "We 
couldn’t get supplies, pa- 
tients couldn’t get to the 
hospital.” 

No one really knows 
what kinds of weather 
the changing climate 
will bring, says Chuck 
Hulse, an associate re- 
search professor at the 
University of Vermont 
College of Medicine who 
also teaches in UVM’s 
environmental program. Predicting 
how climate change will play out and 
affect humans is difficult, he says, be- 
cause of all the variables. 

“The climate has changed before. 
The Earth’s cycles are huge,” he says, 
adding that Isle La Motte was at one 
time a tropical sea and a mile-thick 
glacier carved the distinctive shape of 
Camel’s Hump. "How big of a perspec- 
tive are you willing to take on?” Hulse 

Vermont’s changing weather isn’t the 
only uncertainty surrounding the proj- 
ect. Grass says the federal budget cuts 
known as sequestration could affect its 
funding. He believes the money is rela- 
tively secure, but adds, “Those numbers 
are by no means in stone.” ® 
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No, Air EADY 

[“Will Burlington Ever Say No to Its 
Burgeoning School Budget,” April 3] 
included some considerations about 
our fair city's property and school 
taxes — with particular focus on the 
voters’ continued approval of school 


as we rightly value other public servants 
like those who police our streets and 
fight our fires, we know that we must pay 
our teachers and ensure that they have 
adequate health care if we want to keep 
them here in our community educating 
our children. Burlington is full of smart 
citizens and remarkable young people — 
and we know how that happens. 

michael Healy 
Burlington 


increasingly smaller population. 

It is hearteningto see the elephant 
in the room given some recognition. 
Behind these increases in 


SAtur DAY or Su NDAY 

The article ["Are You There, God? It’s 
derlyingand troubling reality: the extent Me, Vermont,” March 27] contained a 
to which other people’s money is being statement regarding 

spent care- — — 1 Islamic and Catholic 

lessly. This is a p— MKW* ~ services: “The faith- 
pattern around ! '■ ful are mandated to 

rr attend the pra”**- 


the nation and 
results in the 
bankruptcy of 

The millions 
of dollars of debt 
incurred by public 
officials’ spend- 
ing — and the mil - 
lions more racked 
up through em - 
ployee benefits and 



on the 
Islamic holy day 
in the same way 
that Catholics are 
required to attend 
Mass on Sunday.” 
Many Catholic 
churches 
hold Mass on 
Saturday — it 
is permitted to 
attend Masson 
Saturday rather 
than on Sunday. 
Janet Fitzpatrick 


ed mccarthy 

burlington 


YES. YES, YES 

I wonder if Kevin J. Kelley missed 
the real story in his "Will Burlington 
Ever Say No to Its Burgeoning School 
Budget?” article [April 3]. Rather than 
try to figure out what it would take to get 
us to say no, another article might try to 
catalog all the good reasons we’ve said 
yes lately. 

Burlingtonians have said yes to 
school budgets not because we’re dumb 
but because we know the value we’re 
getting for our money. Our elected 
school board members, our paid school 
administrators and teachers, our chil - 
dren, and countless community volun - 
teers spread the word about the many 
amazing things that happen in our 
schools day in and day out. We know 
our schools are doing an admirable job 
working with students who come from 
many backgrounds and who show up at 
school with a wide range of skills and 
knowledge. 

We know that our federal govern - 
ment is simultaneously increasing re - 
quirements while decreasing financial 
contributions. We know that education 
is a labor-intensive proposition; and just 


rEligio NArticI EFEIIS Hort 

It is odd that your story [“Are You There, 
God? It’s Me, Vermont,” March 27] didn’t 
give readers a better sense of the history 
of faith communities in Vermont. For 
example, there are two synagogues in 
Burlington — Temple Sinai and Ohavi 
Zedek — but Jewish families were in 
Vermont before the Civil War. The 
oldest synagogue opened in 1885. In all, 
there are 12 synagogues/meeting places 
for Jewish families in Vermont. 

In discussing Ohavi Zedek, there is a 
trivial mention about the dynamic new 
minister. Rev. Peter Cook, of the First 
Congregational Church in Burlington. 
How about discussing this yearly 
ecumenical event designed to bring un- 
derstanding of each other to faith com - 
munities? First Congregational Church 
opened its doors in 1805, and it had as 
an early member Civil War Gen. Oliver 
Howard, who began Howard University 
and worked tirelessly for the rights of 

The Cathedra] Church of St. Paul 
opened its doors in 1805, when the 
population of Burlington was 3500. First 
Congregational Church of Bennington 
opened in 1762. The Thetford Meeting 
House opened in 1787. 


Religion/worship/spirituality exists 
in Vermont whether people attend 
church, synagogue or other types of 
meeting places. Counting heads in 
organized religious facilities doesn’t 
tell the whole story; many choose not 
to join or attend an established place 
of worship. The story should be not the 
lack of faith, but how faith communi - 
ties keep going for 255 years or more. 

Editor’s note: All of the above sound 
like great story ideas, but the approach 
we took was to sample a handful of 
lesser-known organized religions 
in Vermont. The assignment was to 
attend and describe their worship 
services in 600 words or less. 


WHEEI S KEEpoNtur NiNg 

Interesting story by Sarah Tuff about 
elite bike racing in Vermont [“Wheels 
of Fortune," March 27], but there’s a 
long history of top-level bike racers 
based in Vermont. In the late 1970s 
and throughout the 1980s, the Stowe- 
Shimano road team — sponsored by 
Onion River Sports, the Stowe Bike 


ENForc EgrEEN-SpAcErEgS 

Rain barrels are, as your headline sug- 
gests, a drop in the bucket [“Vermont’s 
Rain-Barrel Project: A Lake Saver 
or Drop in the Bucket?” March 27]. 

As consciousness raisers, they may 
have an impact, but as to solving the 
real pollution and flooding problems 
from runoff, they are not significant. 

In Burlington, what would be 
significant would be simply to adhere 
to the green-space requirements 
established long ago. Large swaths 
of the city are required to preserve 
60 to 65 percent of every lot as perme- 
able green space. This is the legal Stan 
dard on the books, but the practice 
on many properties has been to annex 
green space for pavement or parking 
atwilL 

The city officials responsible for 
upholding these green-space require - 
ments have been lax, oblivious or 
even complicit, routinely looking the 
other way or refusing to see what’s 
plain to see. They hold new develop- 
ment accountable for managing storm 
water sensibly and abiding by lot 
coverage limits but in contradictory 
fashion send millions of excess gal - 
Ions running off down the sluiceways 



Club and Shimano — competed up 
and down the eastern United States 
and Canada and at national champi - 
onships. Led by Jack Nash of Stowe, 
the road team included riders such 
as David Ware, Tony Chastain, Chris 
Carmichael, Steve Clayton, Louis 
Garneau and a very young Andrew 
Brewer, who now owns Onion River 
Sports. In 1984, Carmichael and 
Garneau participated in the Olympic 
road race for their respective coun - 
tries. Stowe-Shimano also sponsored 
teams for women and veteran riders. 

Nick marro 

Montpelier 


that Main, College, Maple and other 
downslope streets become every time 
it rains — all because the green-space 
rule is so widely and blithely ignored 
in the day-to-day mismanagement of 
properties. 

The solution to the pollution and 
flooding from excess runoff is simple 
and far more than a drop in the bucket. 
Require every property to maintain or 
restore its green space. 

michael I ong 

burlington 



Thank you 

Senator 
Sanders 
for fighting 
for seniors 
and veterans. 


Senator Bemie Sanders knows that veterans and seniors earned their benefits 
through hard work and sacrifice. So when politicians in Washington proposed cutting 
Social Security and veterans’ benefits, Senator Sanders stood up for us. He is leading 
the fight in Washington against a proposal called chained CPI - a change to the 
cost-of-living adjustment that would cut Social Security and veterans’ benefits by 
$1 46 billion over the next ten years. But the battle over this harmful cut is far from over. 


Tell Senator Sanders tokeep fighting 
for the benefits we’ve earned and 

visit aarp.org/whatyoulose 

to learn more about how chained CPI 
would affect you and your family. 


-AARP 

Real Possibilities 

...right here in Vermont 


Paid for by AARP 


faoebook.com/AARPVermont 

@AARPVT £ 
aarp.org/VT T 



The Shapes of Things: A New Book by Scientist/ Artist 
Michael Strauss Reveals the Power of Drawing 


i outh Burlington’s Michael j 
strauss seems to be a study in 


in many fi elds; memoir, or personal 
refl ections that illustrate "how explo- 

_''J| contrasts; a scientist who is also ration and discovery drawn from life 

an artist; a painter who is also a experience both inspire and evolve from 
writer; a realist who also has a thing for drawing”; and ways of seeing — which 
magic tricks. Or you could say he’s some- include “symbols, their meaning, and 
thing of a Renaissance man. Strauss calls how we use them to represent parts of 
on all those skills and ways of thinking in the world we cannot see.” By “symbols” 
his newest book, The Strauss means mathematical mark 
Mind at Hand: What making, diagrams and musical notation, 

as well as the letters, numerals and icons 
that convey meaning. 

In short, Strauss believes that draw- 
ing should be as integral as reading and 
writing to the learning process both in 
and out of the classroom. 

If it sounds like heady stu' , it is, but 
Strauss is far from 


in further 


I Drawing Reveals. 
is if to tele- 
ies within, tht 
book cover o' ers two additional sub- 
titles: Stories of Exploration, Discovery, 
Design and Drawing to Learn Across thi 
Disciplines. 

It’s not easy to 
sum up succinctly 
who Strauss is, what 
he does and what he 
has to say. But here’s 
a stab at it: Born in 
San Francisco in 1940 
and a Californian 
until he earned his 
PhD in chemistry, 

Strauss landed at the 
University of Vermont 
in 1968. Barring fel- 
lowships and visiting 
professorships else- 
where, he remained a 
UVM chemistry prof 
until 2003, focused on 
teaching and research 
in physical-organic 
and medical chemistry. On paper, 
Strauss’ transition to adjunct professor 
of art seems odd. But in The Mind at 
Hand, he explains that he’s been draw- 
ing since he was young, has long been a 
practicing artist and, moreover, has ex- 
tensively used drawing as an approach 
to learning. He writes in his preface: 

Drawing, like writing, helps 
students understand subjects. If 
students can write clearly about 
something, then they often come to 
know it better. By drawingit well, 
showing the shapes of parts and the 
relationship of one part to another 
part and how they interact, stu- 
dents come to know it better also. 

Accordingly, Strauss explains that 


IVISII 

STRAUSS STIRS 
THAT FASCINATION 
IN THE READER. 




pedantic lecturer. 
Instead, he employs 
entertaining personal 
anecdotes to illustrate 
concepts such as 
shape consciousness, 
or o' ers examples of 
historical figures who 
exercised, one might 
say, their right and left 
brains. The 19th-cen- 
tury artist and writer 
John Ruskin, he notes, 
had “interests in geol- 
ogy, architecture, or- 
nithology, botany and 

ings emphasized the 
;rged, in part, from his 


of the world 
drawings.” 

The Mind at Hand o' ers practical 
information, too. Strauss explains, for 
instance, why it is di" cult to draw a por- 
trait even of someone we know well, and 
how using a grid can help break down 
the “shapes" into easier-to-replicate 
chunks. He notes how keeping journals 
and sketchbooks can help us learn, and 
remember. 

In addition to his chemistry career, 
Strauss has extensive experience lead- 
ing workshops in writing, teaching and 
educational pedagogy and has written 
previous articles and books on these 
subjects. (On his website, the list of 
Strauss’ accomplishments over more 
than four decades is very, very long.) 
the book is focused on three things: the His chapters on young students drawing 


process of drawing-to-leam as practiced to lea 


- about s 


:e and the world 


around them — are instructive for all 
ages. And Strauss pulls even this for- 
merly indi' erent chemistry student into 
his love of physical science with a chap- 
ter that explores matter we can’t see. He 
doesn’t shy away from approaching the 
intersection of material and cosmic: 

It is counter-intuitive to believe 
that all we see around us is not sub- 
stantive, but instead small particles 
(atoms and molecules) moving both 
rapidly and slowly from one pattern 
to another. That's deft nitely not 
what I feel, but it's what I know is 
true. Even more di" cult to under- 
stand, we see only large collections 
of these particles. The particles 
themselves are too small to be seen 
... [T]he rocks, trees, people, my body 
— all seem continuously extended 
in time, but they are an illusion, a 
moving-picture show with many 
trillions of frames... 


new respect for the bland smiley face, or 
for pictographs we rely on to locate gas, 
lodging, food and bathrooms. 

The Mind at Hand is educational 
throughout and builds toward nitty- 
gritty lessons in how to draw — that is, 
how to look, how to make what we call 
art — as well as in how to look at art that 
others have made. One section records 
in Q&A format an illuminating conver- 
sation between the author and Vermont 
painter TAD SPURGEON. In part it’s about 
making paintings. But Spurgeon’s 

series of Russian dolls” echoes the 
book’s earlier exposition about the ever- 
evolving nature of matter. And, though 
Strauss doesn’t call attention to it, one 
of Spurgeon’s comments — that drawing 
or painting can change a person’s con- 
sciousness — could convey the essence 
of this entire book. 

Think about that next time you’re 
doodling on a napkin. ® 



It’s no wonder Strauss is 
attracted to magic, the art 
of illusion; there is no less 
wonderment in science, as 
the author demonstrates in a 
chapter derived from one of his 
previous books. Where Puddles 
Go. (If you’ve been pondering 
that yourself, here’s his answer: 

They “simply go and form new 
puddles somewhere else.”) You 
could say The Mind at Hand 
is one long ode to curiosity. 
Enthralled with understanding 
how the world works — both 
observable and invisible phe- 
nomena — Strauss stirs that 
fascination in the reader. Even 
when he gets into the weeds 
with chemistry (Sample section 
heads: “Seeing How m-RNA 
and t-RNA Function in Protein 
Synthesis”; “Understanding How 
to Name an Organic Compound”), 
the author continually brings us back 
to drawing, and to understanding how 
drawing helps the brain learn. 

In the chapter on doodling and car- 
tooning, Strauss shows how even stick 
fi gures convey meaning and reminds 
us that the word “emoticon” is a com- 
bination of the words “emotion” and 
“icon.” You may henceforward have 
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At the Integrated Arts 
Academy, a Pilot Program Puts 
Violins in Students’ Hands 


W hen Burlington violin 
maker joe cleary first 
toured the Integrated Arts 
Academy at H.O. Wheeler 
— the Old North End magnet school 
where his daughter is now in second 
grade — he wanted to know what kind 
of strings op- 
portunities 
were avail- 
able. At the 
time, there were none, but Cleary had 
read about a Venezuela-born program 
called El Sistema that has successfully 
brought orchestral access and instruc- 
tion to underprivileged schoolchildren 
in several countries for more than 30 
years. So he knew it was possible. 

“I kept pestering them,” Cleary 


admits. Now, four years later, the school 
has embarked on an eight-week, El 
Sistema-inspired pilot program called 
ONE Strings (for Old North End). On 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings, all 46 
fourth graders and their teachers and 
paraeducators pick up violins — regard- 
less of whether they have any musical 
training — and bow their way through 
a group lesson under the instruction of 
Kathleen kono. At IAA, violin playing is 
now as elemental to the school day as 
reading. 

Cleary is just one of many advocates 
for musical access who have made that 
happen. Led by victor prussack, the 
Burlington School District’s coordina- 
tor of magnet schools, and at the urging 

PILOT PROGRAM » P.27 




Hey, we've got a new arts blog! Here's a sample of the posts this week: 


IN WINOOSKI, HERON DANCE GALLERY 
TO CLOSE ITS DOORS 

Seems like just last week we wrote about North Ferrisburgh artist Rod 
Maclver opening Heron Dance Wild Nature Art Gallery in a capacious, light- 
filled space next to the Winooski Welcome Center. In fact, it was February 
27. And already, the gallery is closing... 


SEVEN QUESTIONS FOR... 

THE SCHADENFREUDE CIRCUS 

Of all the not-quite-translatable words in the German langauge. 
schadenfreude is one of the best known to English speakers. It's also one 
of the most delectable. It refers to the joy one takes in someone else's 
misfortune... 


LCCMF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR MARTHA 
MING WHITFIELD STEPS DOWN 

An announcement came today from the Lake Champlain Chamber Music 
Festival folks that executive director Martha Ming Whitfield is moving on. 
After less than four years at the helm, Whitfield is ready "to pursue new 
opportunities." 

Check out Live Culture daily at 7d.blogs.com/liveculture. 
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WHITE RIVER 
INDIE FILM FESTIVAL 
April 26th-28th 

White River Junction's annual three- 


ALI 


The dramatic biography of 
sports icon, Muhammad 
AH, from his early days to 
the legendary 1974 bout 
against George Forman 
in Zaire, dubbed the 
“Rumble in the Jungle ” 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18 


Pre-film Lecture - 6 PM 
Film Screening - 6:45 PM 




At Central Vermont’s Extempo, People Tell 
True Stories About Themselves 



L istening to stories is the essence 
of entertainment: Y our own 
troubles drift away and another 
person’s trials or triumphs take 
center stage. And, if the mood is right, 
the storyteller will forge a connection 
with you. 

Last Tuesday night, I found the 
modern version of sitting around 
a campfi re at Kismet restaurant in 
Montpelier, where an informal event 
called Extempo drew a packed house 


to hear nine storytellers tell true stories 
about their lives. Each story was about 
six minutes long — just enough time to 
launch a good tale and deliver it with en- 
thusiasm. The storytellers were required 
to prepare in advance but to relate their 

Two of the nine storytellers were new 
to the calling, while the others had some 
experience at Extempo or in other set- 
tings. All of them were brave enough to 
face a room full of strangers and showed 


a sincere desire to connect and entertain. 
Some storytellers displayed tiny signs of 
nervousness, such as rushing the pace or 
forgetting certain details, but the crowd 
warmly received each of them. 

Now that we’ve turned most of our 
entertainment over to professionals, it 

ing — to discover we can provide it 
ourselves. When we see the performer 
around town in the days following their 
show, it underscores the idea that both 
storytellers and audience members are 
part of a community. 

JEN DOLE started Extempo three years 
ago and has organized an event just 
about monthly ever since. The storytell- 
ers, the three judges and a timekeeper 
get in free, while the audience puts fi ve 
bucks in Dole’s hat. This pays for main- 
taining a website and provides prize 
money for an annual tournament of 
storyteller champions from the season. 

Dole has taken the show around 
central Vermont, but she stages it most 
frequently at Kismet in Montpelier and 
Espresso Bueno in Barre. The multiple 
venues have helped attract new people 
and given the event healthy momentum, 
a regular attendee says. According to 


the Extempo website, new locations in 
Brookfi eld and Maple Corner are on tap 
this year. 

Last Tuesday, the judges awarded 
DENNIS MCSORLEY and RECILLE HAMRELL a 
tie for fi rst place, and LAUREN walker an 
honorable mention. The simplicity of 
the event is refl ected in the prize: an 
MP3 fi le of the winners’ stories posted 
on Extempo’s website, which presum- 
ably generates an extra little ripple of 
attention. Also, CARL ETNIER of WGDR-FM 
at Goddard College plays some of the 

What the stories may lack in spell- 
binding details, they more than make 
up for with the richness of truth. These 
are real people telling about their ex- 
periences, so character becomes as 
important as plot. Humor appears in 
nearly every tale, but this is not standup 
comedy; it’s a window into someone’s 
real life. Last week at Kismet, the audi- 
ence was warm and quick to laugh — in 
participation rather than judgment. 

It’s nearly impossible to feel out 
of place at Extempo. Collectively, the 
storytellers and audience hit most of 
the points on Vermont’s demographic 
map. (One storyteller was there with 
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WELL VERSED 


It's still National Poetry Month, and one 
local poet got good news last week. ' e 
University of Vermont's MAJOR JACKSON has 
won a Guggenheim Fellowship. Jackson e 
the Harvard Review and has pub 
work widely in journals, including the N 

most recent one. Holding Company, came 
out in 2010; my review compared it to a big, 
ambitious concept album." 

Fans have two opportunities to hear Jackson 
read this week: on Wednesday at Norwich 
University, and on ‘ ursday in Middlebury 
at A Spring Evening With Four Vermont 
Writers," sponsored by the New England Review. Also reading at that event 
will be two Midd undergrads, ELIZA GILMORE and THOMAS kivney; and henriette 
LAZARIDIS POWER, whose new novel ' e Clover House bears impressive blurbs. 

Poetry readings, not surprisingly, are plentiful this week. 

On Saturday, April 20. the poetry society of Vermont presents its fi rst annual 
Vermont Poetry Reading at Phoenix Books Burlington. " e PSOV. founded in 
1947, is open to all poetry lovers, and members have signed up to read brief 
selections from their work. 

' e BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP is another quiet congregation point for local 
writers; it s free, open to the public and dedicated to the practice of peer review. 
But it won t be so quiet this week, when it releases an anthology called " e 
Best of the Burlington Writers Workshop 20 13, funded through Kickstarter and 


featuring selections from 13 Vermont 
authors. ' ey include SHELAGH SHAPIRO, 
host of Write the Book" on the RADIATOR 
VERMONT PUBLIC RADIO commentator ANNE 
AVERYT; and TONY WHEOON, author of the 
poetry collection * ings to Pray to in 
Vermont from Midlist Press. 

You can pick up the anthology at 
the BWW’s reading and celebration on 
T ursday. 

In Montpelier, theKELLOGG-HUBBARD 
LIBRARY has a slew of ongoing National 
Poetry Month events as part of POEMCITY. 
Catch a reading by Massachusetts poet 
Steven Cramer on Wednesday, April 17, at 7 
p.m. Or register for workshops with names 
like Poetry ' at Heals," Writing Nature 
Poetry Editor." 


her husband and baby. “Perfect timing!” 
ELLA malamud cried when summoned to 
the stage just as her infant fell asleep.) 
The audience might skew a little female, 
a little young, but everyone is welcome, 
and Dole cheerfully encourages people 
to sign up to tell their stories. It’s just 
a short step, after all, from listening to 

Kismet’s cozy surroundings suit the 
occasion. The glow of the range-hood 
light and a stack of plates in the quiet 
kitchen form the backdrop for the 
simple performance space, with a low 
platform, mic stand and portable sound 
system. Dole books Kismet on Tuesdays 
when the restaurant is normally closed, 
but the bar is open. It's a win-win — bar 
revenue for Kismet on a night otherwise 

for Extempo. 

Which isn’t to say it’s the ideal per- 
formance space. Kismet is narrow and 
long, and the best seats go to early arriv- 
als. The waitstaff serves $5 beers, pricier 
wine and mixed drinks. But the night is 
about getting buzzed on the stories, not 
alcohol. 

The stories themselves are memo- 
rable more for the energy and honesty 
of their telling than for any spectacular 
plots. Last week the audience heard 
about rowly bruckens slapdash effort 


benefit for the Burlington film society and spielpalast cabaret, which will 
preview its new show after the selection of silent-movie shorts and clips. 
With "creative attire" encouraged, we're hoping some of you turn yourselves 
out like hipsters of the Weimar era. Now, that's worth writing a poem about. 

MARGOT HARRISON 

NORWICH WRITERS SERIES: MAJOR JACKSON 

Wednesday. April 17, 7 p.m., in the Multi-Purpose Room, Kreitzberg Library, 
Norwich University, in Northfield. 

"A SPRING EVENING WITH FOUR VERMONT WRITERS" 

Thursday, April 18, 7 p.m., at Carol's Hungry Mind Cafe in Middlebury. 
nereview.com 

POETRY SOCIETY OF VERMONT FIRST ANNUAL VERMONT POETRY READING 

Saturday, April 20. 2 to 4:30 p.m., at Phoenix Books Burlington. 
poetrysocietyofvermont.org 

THE BEST OF THE BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP 2013' CELEBRATION 
Thursday, April 18, 6:30 p.m. at the BCA Center in Burlington. 

POEMCITY EVENTS ALL MONTH 

poemcityvt.wordpress.com 

AN EVENING OF SILENT FILMS AND CABARET 

Thursday, April 18, 6 p.m. at Main Street Landing Film House in Burlington. 

$10 suggested donation. 

burlingtonfilmsociety.org 




Questions? Contact Coralee Holm at cholm@buHington.edu or (802)923-2314. 


For additional information, visit burlington.edu/inauguration 


at his first triathlon, Malamud’s bug- 
riddled camping trip, eric bachman's 
ability to find hidden joy in Sarajevo 
during the war, Hamrell’s surprising 
turn as a 74-year-old model and bettina 
desrochers' reflections on caring for 
people in hospice. 

paul boffa told about a truck that 
coincidentally entered his life twice. 
McSorley offered a batch of stories 
about his sprawling Irish family, theo 
exploration talked about being the main 
character in your own story instead of 
believing someone else’s story about 
you. And Walker capped off the evening 
with a story of a crazy ski-slope date, 
which included the unauthorized use of 
a $200,000 snow groomer. 

Ultimately, stories are how we learn 
about almost everything. Extempo 
offers a chance to learn about the tell- 
ers as well as the tales. As the evening at 
Kismet ended, people walked up to the 
storytellers to chat, eager to keep the 
connections going. 

Everyone has a story, and Extempo is 
a great place to tell it. ® 
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The prospect of dealing with giant, 
flesh eating birds was apparently 
freaky enough to leave Arabs in 
control of the cinnamon trade 
for 3,ooo years. S' M an /" 



This came to an end 
in 15°5, when the 
Portuguese followed 
Arab ships to Sri 
Lanka - where 



Portuguese promptly 
occupied the island, 
cut out the - 

middlemen and 
seized control of 
the spice trade. 
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Pilot Program «p. 2 3 

of fran taylor, who directs the district’s 
after-school strings program for fourth 
and fifth graders, the IAA partnered 

with the LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC 
FESTIVAL, the VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA 

association and Burlington city arts to 

develop the pilot program. A Vermont 
Community Foundation grant funded 
instruction, and the school’s PTO raised 
the money to rent 50 violins from the 
BURLINGTON VIOLIN SHOP. 

When Cleary first 
carried in the instru- 




“the 


excitement in the room 
was electric." The stu- 
dents were given bows 
only last week, but 
fourth-grade teacher 
AUTUMN BANGOURA told 

an invited group of 
stakeholders gathered 
for a school tour and 
program launch last 
Tuesday that her class 
took to it immediately. 

“One of my students 
even taught [visiting 
LCCMF founder- Juc *• 

director and renowned 
violinist] soovin kim how to play ‘Hot 
Cross Buns,”’ she says, smiling. 

The launch included a performance 
in the gym for the whole elementary 
school by the Connecticut-based Jasper 
Quartet, arranged through the LCCMF. 
The quartet played cheerful selections 
from Beethoven and Haydn and then 
a few bars of a piece by contemporary 
composer Aaron Jay Kernis. When the 
first violinist asked the students how the 
somewhat atonal Kernis sounded com- 
pared with the earlier pieces, one child 
volunteered, “It’s like a horror story.” 

Jasper’s visit allowed the children 
to witness a string group playing at its 
absolute apex. But ONE Strings is not 


KIDS CANTOR DON’T 


meant to create professional musicians. 
“It's not about training musicians or 
having an orchestra," says Prussack. 
“It's about having a lifelong impact 
on the children” — particularly those 
who would otherwise have no access 
to strings or lessons, whether through 
lack of funds or of cultural awareness. 
Principal bobby riley says 65 percent 
of IAA’s students qualify for free or 
reduced lunch, and 40 percent are 
English-language learners. 

ONE Strings is also intended to de- 
velop a sense of community and collec- 
tive achievement among 
the children, using prin- 
ciples borrowed from 
El Sistema such as let- 
ting the better players 
help coach their peers. 
On Thursday morning, 
Kono singled out two 
obviously experienced 
girls in fourth-grade 
teacher aurie thibault's 
class to sit facing the 
group and play the 
tuning note. No one 
else had anything close 
to their level of ability, 
- flRY but in just 30 minutes 

Kono brought the class 
from readying their instruments — “On 
guard!” she announced as they raised 
their bows in unison — to executing the 
three-note song “Ho-Down.” As a final 
treat, she taught them to play the two- 
note theme from Jaws. 

ONE Strings' organizers have ap- 
plied for a much larger VCF grant to 
make next year’s program available to all 
fourth and fifth graders year-round. ® 
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Medical Aesthetics 

“BEAUTY IS IT’S OWN REWARD” 


NOW OFFERING: 
Laser Hair Removal, Facial Vein Treatment, 
Botox & Fillers, Spider Vein Treatment, 
Sun Spot Removal, Treatment of Hyperpigmentation, 
Treatment of Beard Bumps, Freckle Removal 
COMING SOON: 
Varicose Vein Treatment, Acne Skin Treatment, 
Microdermabrasion, Chemical Peel, 
Rosacea Treatment, and much more 
Erin Jewell, Licensed Aesthetician 
Kara Flaherty, MD 
Paula Miner, MD 
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Dear Cecil, 

I use my motorbike daily to 
get around. Last week my 
mom said the vibrations from 
the tank could damage my 
sperm. Is there any truth to 
this? 

Shiki Amsel 

T changed. When I was 
growing up, never once 
did my mom ask about 
my sperm count. 

Nonetheless, your mother 
may not be too far off base. 
Motorcycle exhaust greatly 
reduces sperm count in lab rats, 
and long-distance bicyclists have 
been found to suffer from re- 
duced sperm count due to over- 
heating of the testes. But you’re 
missing the bigger picture here 
— having sperm does you no good 
if you can’t deliver them. The 
real danger is what the Cialis ads 
refer to as erectile dysfunction, 
or, for the really squeamish, ED. 

Earlier research focused 
on the potential risks to men’s 
nether regions from bicycling. 
Here the root cause seems to be 
compression of the perineum — 
the patch of skin and muscle situ- 
ated between the two major ano- 
genital landmarks. Parking your 
perineum on a bike seat, particu- 
larly a narrow one, for too long 
apparently puts so much pres- 
sure on critical nerves and blood 
vessels that some male riders find 
they can't get it up. A metastudy 


found that more than half of male 
bicyclists suffered from genital 
numbness, and between roughly 
an eighth and a quarter said 
they suffered from the dread ED. 
Female cyclists don’t have it any 
better, reporting numbness, diffi- 
cult urination, pain and difficulty 
achieving orgasm. 

It's not obvious motorcy- 
cling would have similar effects. 
Motorcycle saddles are generally 
much larger and better padded 
than those on bicycles, and you'd 
think the shock absorbers on 
a motorcycle would help insu- 
late the rider from harsh road 
vibration. 

But maybe not. A Japanese 
study of 234 avid motorcyclists 
between the ages of 20 and 60 
found significantly higher ED 
across all age ranges compared 
to a control group. Sixty-nine 
percent of motorcyclists suf- 
fered from ED compared to 35 


percent of the controls. Among 
bikers aged 50 to 59, a staggering 
93 percent had ED, compared 
to 42 percent of the controls. A 
subsequent study of 150 Japanese 
motorcyclists by the same au- 
thors found that not only was the 
rate of ED more than three times 
greater among motorcyclists than 
the control group, but there was 
a clear link between their ED 

disorders. 

What causes these problems? 
Sure enough, the likeliest cul- 

both the engine and the road. 
Research on those occupationally 
exposed to what clinicians call 
whole body vibration, or WBV, 
including forklift operators and 
bus and truck drivers, has found 
they're prone to problems rang- 
ing from low back pain to spinal 
degeneration and herniated 
disks. Studies of motorcycle 


riders suggest they can exceed 
recommended WBV limits in a 
quarter of the road time it would 
take a car driver. 

Impotence isn’t the only thing 
motorcyclists have to worry 
about. All that vibration can lead 
to finger, hand, arm and shoul- 
der injuries. A study of police 
motorcyclists found nearly 20 
percent had numb fingers and 45 
percent suffered shoulder stiff- 
ness. Hearing loss among motor- 
cyclists is common due to loud 
exhaust and wind noise. 

And of course motorcycles 
by their very nature are more 
dangerous than automobiles. In 
2010, 4502 U.S. riders were killed 
in accidents, meaning that motor- 
cycles accounted for 14 percent of 
traffic fatalities but less than one 
percent of vehicle miles traveled. 
Many of these deaths for practi- 
cal purposes were self-inflicted — 
of the 14,000-plus cyclists killed 
from 2008 to 2010, 42 percent 
weren't wearing a helmet. 

You think I'm building up to a 
big finish about the curse of mo- 
torcycling. On the contrary: The 
well-demonstrated masochism 
of the sport’s aficionados makes 
them a remarkable resource. 
Aging bikers’ impotence isn't 
readily monetized, I acknowl- 
edge, but the reluctance to wear 


helmets is another story. Younger 
bikers especially are veritable 
plantations of harvestable organs. 

Motorcyclists are commonly 
thought to be the No.l source of 
organ donors, the stereotypical 
fatality’ being a helmetless young 
male who dies of head injuries 
while leaving the rest of his body 
intact. That’s an exaggeration. 
Motor vehicle accident victims 
in general account for 20 percent 
of organ donors; depending on 
the year 12 to 14 percent of that 
number die in motorcycle ac- 
cidents, giving us a biker organ- 
donation rate of under three 
percent. 

Still, that’s a lot of organs. It's 
been half-seriously suggested 
that (a) laws mandating helmet 
use should be repealed and (b) 
bikers killed in accidents while 
helmetless should be presumed 
ipso facto to have given donor 
consent Assuming 4500 annual 
motorcycle fatalities, 42 percent 
helmetlessness, and an average 
of 2.7 organs successfully trans- 
planted per donor, we get 5100 
potentially harvestable organs. 
The way I see it, wear a helmet or 
don't — either way you could be 
saving someone’s life. 
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We’ve been placing traditional display ads in 
Seven Days for five years now and have a great 
relationship with our sales rep, Colby. When he 
approached us about being the presenting sponsors 
of Vermont Restaurant Week, we knew it was a 
great opportunity for our organization — because it 
perfectly aligns with our mission. 


For the past three years, we’ve participated in 
and helped Vermont Restaurant Week expand 
throughout the state, support local businesses 
during a time of year that’s typically slow and raise 
money for the Vermont Foodbank — something that 
our staff is very proud of. 


Between our display advertising and presenting 
sponsorship of Restaurant Week, we believe that 
we have not only strengthened our position in the 
market, but also served the community. We love the 
partnership we’ve established with Seven Days and 
look forward to the 2013 Vermont Restaurant Week. 


KYLIE WEBSTER & LORI CROWLEY 

Vermont Federal Credit Union 
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Men and Marriage 


T he two brawny guys in the 
backseat of my taxi — old friends, 
it appeared — were talking as guys 
do. 

"She's so hot. Grant me that, dude. I 
mean, she’s the hot nurse!" 

“Yup, Mandy is hot. Everybody knows 
that, genius. It just doesn’t concern you. 
You’re engaged, T.J. Remember that? And 
Ally is such a great girl. So I just don’t know 
what the fuck you’re thinking." 

As happens on busy nights, I was driv- 
ing two separate fares: the guys in the back 
were going to Bacon Street; another man, 
maybe 40, sat quietly in the shotgun seat 
bound for Williston Village. 

“I do love Ally," T.J. rationalized to his 
friend, “but Mandy and I have been cir- 
cling around this for years. “That’s what I 
don't understand. Should I really be getting 
married if I still have the hots for other 

“You hearing this?” T.J.'s friend asked, 
raising his voice to enlist me in the conver- 
sation. “Could you talk some sense to my 
idiot friend here? I’m just — what's that 
word? — exasperated.” 

“Sure, I’ll take a crack," I replied as I 
swung a left onto Bacon, home of the origi- 
nal Seaway Carwash, reputedly the oldest 
in northern Vermont. When the street was 
redeveloped a few years ago, the business 
moved farther south down Shelburne 
Road. I was glad it survived; I appreciate 
the continuity. 

“T.J., listen up," I commanded, taking 
the tone of a coach at half time. “It’s just 
a choice, brother. In the end, that's all it 
amounts to. You give up one thing to get 
something better, something permanent. 
You found a good woman who wants to 
marry you? Well, don’t fuck it up — you 
dig?” 

Pre-marriage, anti-jitters speech 


delivered, I dropped off the two men and 
continued on with my seatmate. He seemed 
somber and hadn’t joined in my banter with 
the other guys. Nothing wrong with that. 
While I enjoy conversing with the custom- 
ers, I’m equally happy with silence. 

As we cruised along the interstate en 
route to Taft Comers, first I heard a deep 
sigh, and then, “I don’t know why I even 
went out tonight. It’s only depressing.” 

I said, “Well, it’s good to get out of the 
house every once in a while, right?” 

Ignoring my pablum, he continued, “I 
don’t even know what the point is — it's not 
like I’m looking for a woman. I’m separated 


from my wife of 15 years. The last thing I’m 
looking for is to hook up with somebody 
else.” 

“That’s rough,” I said. "You got kids?” 

“Yeah, we have two daughters — 7 and 
14. And that was the roughest night of my 
life, when we sat them down and told them 
I was moving out. They were both in a 
puddle of tears. The little one really didn't 
understand exactly what was going on, 
but my older girl said the next day, ‘Yeah, 
it made sense.’ Her saying that was totally 
depressing, too.” 

"What do you think happened?” 

“Well, we married real young, and Josie 
was born the second year. My wife says 
she felt like she ‘never had a life.’ Then 
she began working when the younger one 
started kindergarten, and that kind of back- 
fired, 'cause now she says she no longer 


needs me. Is this just how women are these 
days? I feel like I can’t win.” 

"It's so hard for any couple," I said. 
“Way back when, roles were more defined 
in marriage — the husband did this and the 
wife did that. I’m not saying the situation 
was great, or enlivening for either party, 
but at least everyone was on the same 
page, more or less. Now every couple has 
to invent the relationship from the ground 
up. And then, once the kids start coming? 
I sympathize with you, man. Have you and 
your wife tided counseling?” 

“She's been seeing a therapist, but she 
says she doesn’t want to do couples coun- 


seling — at this point, anyway. She’s en- 
couraging me to also see somebody on my 

“Are you gonna?” 

“I’m considering it. But then I start 
thinking, If she's just not happy being with 
me, then why should I stay with someone 
who doesn’t want to be with me? You get the 
thought process, right? My mind goes there 
a lot.” 

The man was staying at a condo deep 
into Williston, well beyond the golf course. 
He was in pain. If we exist as human beings 
in order to experience love, then losing love 
is the greatest heartache of all. It can feel as 
if the entire point of life is slipping through 
your fingers and there's nothing you can do 
to make it stop. If this sounds like a cliche, 
wait until it happens to you. 

“So, buddy,” I picked up the conversation. 


“your mind is not your friend in the situa- 
tion where you find yourself. You want to 
get your wife back, you gotta surrender 
your ego. I mean, that’s step one. Step two is 
doing everything that might work. You got 
to be willing to turn yourself into a fuck- 
ing pretzel, if that’s what it’s gonna take to 
demonstrate your willingness to change. 
In my experience, women are tough, and 
they're practical. They won’t give up on a 
marriage lightly, but if they feel they have 
to, they will move on. So no time for half 
measures. You see what I’m saying?” 

The guy seemed a little taken aback by 
my forthrightness. Maybe I was a touch 
over-the-top with the Dr. Phil act. But, as 
the kids say, it's all good. He chose to open 
up with me, and, in the moment, I was 
moved to respond with some relationship 
advice. I can live with that. 

“I do see what you’re saying,” he said 
after thinking for a moment. “First thing 
is, I got to stop feeling sorry for myself I’m 
really getting pathetic.” 

“I don’t think so at all. You're just a man 
trying to save his marriage. Nothing pa- 
thetic about that.” 

The man smiled for the first time since 
he got in my cab. “Who do you like in the 
tournament this year?” he asked. 

“Well, Harvard is in for the first time in, 
like, forever.” I replied. “It’ll be fun to see 
if they can win a game or two. How about 

“Miami Hurricanes, baby. For me, it’s all 
about the Canes.” ® 
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FROM PEDDLING TO PROSPERITY: HOW A FAMILY OF 
LEBANESE IMMIGRANTS BUILT A VERMONT BUSINESS EMPIRE 

BY KEN PICARD 


T he bells of St. Mary’s tolled slowly as mourners poured down the steps 
of the red brick Catholic church on the hill above downtown St. Albans. 
Hundreds of people had traveled from around Vermont to say goodbye 
to Lawrence Handy, a prominent St. Albans businessman, civic leader, 
and political mover and shaker, who died April 1 at the age of 83. 

Numerous dignitaries —'including Gov. Peter Shumlin,Rep. Peter Welch, 
former governor Phil Ho° , Franklin County State’s Attorney Jim Hughes, and 
Franklin County Sheri 0 Robert Norris —'came to pay their respects on a sunny 
Thursday afternoon, a testament to the admiration and infl uence Larry Handy 
commanded. 

As Ho° , 88, walked cautiously down the church steps, he remembered the 
role Larry Handy and his wife, Lorraine, played in his historic 1962 gubernato- 
rial victory. The Handys’ vast family and business connections were vital, Ho° 
said, to his winning Franklin County and becoming V ermonfs fi rst Democratic 
governor in 108 years. 

"They were the essence of St. Albans," Ho° said about the family, with whom 
he often campaigned. “Before I got through up here. I’d met everybody in the 
county.” 

In gratitude, Ho° appointed Handy to the Vermont Public Service Board, one 
of many boards and commissions on which he served. 

The long line of mourners crossed Fairfi eld Street to the St. Mary’s parish 
house, which overlooks the Handy Toyota dealership founded in 1971 by Larry’s 
brother and lifelongbusiness partner, Floyd. For many years, Floyd Handy 
represented St. Albans in the Vermont House, and he also served as the town’s 
mayor in the 1980s. 

Inside the parish house, the mood felt more like a political fundraiser than 
a funeral. While gray-haired church ladies laid out platters of cold cuts, ziti 
and deviled eggs, Shumlin pressed the fl esh and o° ered his condolences to the 
dozens of Handy relatives in the room. 

“I met Larry the minute I got involved in state politics,” Shumlin said, after 
the crowd had thinned out. Once he became governor, Shumlin said, he called 
Handy “every three or four months” to talk about various policy matters. “He 
knew more about the history of the Public Service Board and energy policy than 
anyone else I can think of,” the governor said. 


“The Handys,” added Welch, “are the closest thing to royalty in Franklin 
County.” 

Or in Vermont, for that matter. These days, the Handy name is so prevalent in 
the state that one could mistakenly assume some of them are not even related. In 
fact, the Handys number in the hundreds, if not thousands, and their extended 
clan also includes Vermonters named Hendy, Hindi, Azur, Izur and Cody, among 
others. Nearly all share a common ancestry traceable to a few Lebanese immi- 
grants who came to Vermont at the turn of the 20th century. 

Today, so many businesses and properties in Vermont are owned by a Handy 
that, once you start looking for them, they seem to be everywhere. They own car 
and truck dealerships in St. Albans and Montpelier; restaurants in Burlington and 
South Burlington: movie theaters, drive-ins, campgrounds and strip malls in St. 
Albans and Colchester; hotels, motels and apartment buildings in Essex, Fairfax 
and Shelburne; farm and construction-equipment dealerships in Middlebury, 
Plattsburgh and Malone, N.Y.; and gas stations, liquor stores and convenience 
stores throughout Chittenden County and beyond. 

Burlington’s Handy Court? A Handy had a hand in that, too. 

“My family tree, when I just look at my dad’s side of the family, is about 
2300 people," noted John Handy, 52, co-owner of the Essex Agency, an insur- 
ance company in Essex Junction. With help from his cousins, Joanne Handy 
Polanshek (Larry’s daughter) and Karen Handy Luneau (Floyd’s daughter), John 
has compiled a Handy family tree that’s 84 pages long. His father had more than 
90 fi rst cousins and 400 second cousins. 

In August 2010, Polanshek organized a family reunion — the fi rst in three de- 
cades — at Button Bay State Park in Ferrisburgh. More than 350 relatives showed 
up, from as far away as California, “and we barely scratched the surface on those 
who live in Vermont," John recalled. 

How d id the Handys become such a prosperous and infl uential family? Their 
story isn’t too di° erent from those of countless immigrants who have doggedly 

But for the Handys, there are some universal themes: Everybody works, 
women and men are equal partners, and families pool their resources to share 
the wealth. As Luneau’s grandfather often told her, “We all eat out of the same 
tunjedo " — Arabic for kettle. 




HOLY HINDI HANDY 

The day after her father’s fu- 
neral, Polanshek, 51, sat down 
to talk about her lineage. As the 
uno' cial Handy family gene- 
alogist, she’s spent incalculable 
hours studying ancestry websites 
in search of obscure factoids about 
her kin. In her spacious St. Albans 
home, she’s compiled several 
dense three-ring binders of old , 
photos, historical documents 
and memorabilia, including 
birth certifi cates, ship mani- 
fests, immigration papers and 
the like. 

original Handy clan 


from a rugged, mountainous 
village called Wadi Qannubine, 
in Lebanon’s Qadisha Valley. Also 
known as "the Valley of the Saints,” the 
region, now a UNESCO World Heritage 
site, is where some believe Jesus turned \ 


The origins of the Handy name are murky. At 
one time it was Hindi or ElHindi, and even earlier, 
Hendiyeh, which in Arabic can be translated as “na- 
tives” or “Indians.” According to one theory, ancestors 
of the Handys migrated from India to what’s now 
Lebanon. By the late 1800s, religious persecution in the 
region caused some Maronite Christians to fl ee. 

Almost all the Vermont Handys can trace their 
roots to Souleiman "Solomon” Elhindi, who arrived 
at F.llis Island on December 11. 

1896, with his nephew, Pe 
Solomon, Polanshek 
shouldn’t be confused 
with Slimain "Simon” 

Handy, who arrived in 
1965, became a patri- 


introduction to the United 
States. "You’re sure as heck 
not going to argue with any- 
body who has the power to 
throw you in detention." 

Why the Handys settled 
in Vermont is also a mystery. 
Luneau has heard one theory 
suggesting that, due to the huge 
ux of “olive-skinned, funny- 
talking foreigners” arriving in 
New York City in the late 1800s, 
many were loaded onto trains 
and shipped to the hinterlands. 

“Is that why we ended up 
in Vermont? I don’t know,” 
Luneau admitted. '“But I can’t 
think of another reason why 
Barton would be a destination.” 
Vermont’s fi rst Handys settled 
the Barton-Newportarea. 
Initially, they worked as “back ped- 
ers,” wandering from town to town sell- 
ing wares o' their backs and out of suitcases. 
Eventually, they secured work on the railroads, which, 
in the days before refrigeration, transported ice har- 
vested from lakes and ponds. 

In 1913, Solomon Handy and his nephew, Peter, 
pooled their resources and founded the Newport Ice 
Company. Peter, who married Solomon’s daughter, 
Mamie, expanded the operation and, in the process, 
made enough money to bring even more family mem- 
bers over from the old country. 

Eventually, Peter and his kin were 
operating icehouses and coal 
companies in Barre, Barton, 
Burlington, Lyndonville, 
Montpelier, Northfi eld, St. 
Johnsbury, Williamstown 
and Winooski. By the 


Indeed, the Handy 
family tree is tricky to navi- 
gate due to clan customs of 
recyling names — Peter, 

Paul, John, Joseph, Earl, 
Elias, Anthony, etc. — and 
familial intermarriage. 
Simply put, many of 
the early Handys who 
came to Vermont were 
in arranged marriages, 
typically with their own 
cousins. 

So why are some 
Handy, others Hendy and 
still others Hindi? 

“Whatever they wrote 
down is what you were,” 
Luneau said of the Ellis Island 


I 


1930s, Peter Handy w 


:e king of 


igul and philanthro- 
pist Tony Pomerleau, 95, 
ie one of the last living 
raonters who knew the 
king” personally, 
omerleau, who grew 
up in Newport, remem- 
bers that his parents 
would leave a sign in 
their front window 
indicating when the 
family needed more 


A worker would 
then yell up to see 
if they needed a 10-, 
25-cent block of 
— “Twenty-fi ve cents, 
was abig block of ice!" 


AN INCOMPLETE LIST OF 
HANDY-OWNED BUSINESSES 
AND PROPERTIES: 



MAUETTS BAY CAMPGROUND 

(year unknown) ° 

HANDY CHEVROLET 
699HighgateRoad. St Albans 

HANDY TOYOTA 


INTERNATIONAL HC 


MOUNTAIN VIEW EQUIPMENT 
(FORMERLY HENDY BROS. JOHN I 

1137 US RT7, North Middlebury 


HANDYS EXTENDED ST 


IE ESSEX AGENCY 


)Y CHEVROLET/CADILLAC: 


Pomerleau exclaimed — and then haul it up two or 
three fl ights of stairs on his back. 

“I have to tell you, I always admired the Handy 
family," Pomerleau added. “They just worked their fan- 

When refrigeration fi nally arrived in Vermont, the 
Handys were ready. By the early 1950s, Peter Handy 
and his kin had diversifi ed into more modem and lu- 
crative enterprises, converting ice carts into trucking 
fi rms, farm-equipment sales, auto dealerships and, 
fi nally, real estate. 

A few Handys made their fortunes selling some- 
thing even more ephemeral than ice: sound and light. 


HAN0YLAND 


Handyland 


RiSEofth ESuNSEt 

Peter Handy, owner of the Sunset Drive-In in 
Colchester, likes to say he was born into the m 
business and it’s the only life he’s ever 
known or wanted. 

Has it been a good life? 

Handy paused to think 
a moment, then smiled 
broadly and said, 

“When the drive-i 
is open? Yes!” It 
doesn’t hurt that 
the 58-year-old 
has straight, dark 
hair, a 70s-style 



Handy sat down for 

on Porters Point Road in 
Colchester, which is directly 
next door to the drive-in he’s owned 
and operated for more than 30 years. Visible from his 
kitchen are all four screens, as well as the Adirondacks 
and the Winooski River, which runs through his 
backyard. 

Peter’s parents, Ernest and Dorothy Handy, bought 
the drive-in from a developer in 1948 and ran it until 
their retirement in 1979. Like most Handys of their 
generation, they also got started in the ice business, 
then moved on to restaurants and real estate before 
becoming theater moguls. 

In addition to the Sunset, Peter’s parents owned 
the Rutland Drive-In, the Fort Warren Drive-in in 
Castleton and the State Theatre on Burlington’s Bank 
Street. They operated the State from 1942 until it 
burned down in 1975. But Peter still owns that prop - 
erty, which later became a McDonald’s and is now the 
site of the Farmhouse Tap & Grill. 

Peter was just 8 years old when he began working at 
the drive-in with his brother and two sisters and “loved 
every bit of it,” he said. In those days, projectors were lit 
by carbon arc lamps, he explained, which were similar 
to welding torches and needed to be tended frequently. 

This was also the era before radio sound, when 
drive-in theatergoers parked beside speakers mounted 
on poles. During the day, it was Peter’s job to walk 
around and listen to every speaker — all 750 of them — 
and swap out the broken ones. 

Late one Saturday night when Peter was 11, he was 
working the front booth with his brother, Ricky, and 
cousin, Anthony. A driver pulled up, slammed into the 
side of the booth and stuck a .45 revolver in Peter’s face. 

The gunman, who wore a nylon stocking over his 
head, didn’t say a word, Peter remembered, but just 
motioned to hand over the contents of the cash register. 
Like a scene from some action-adventure film, Peter 
lied and told him he’d already made a cash drop for the 
night and handed over just $40 from the drawer — not 
the hundreds he had in bundles beneath the counter. 
The gunman grabbed the $40 and sped off. 

“My father was ecstatic,” Peter recalled with pride, 
as though it happened yesterday. In a faux Lebanese 


accent, he imitated his dad’s reaction: “God bless my 
son Peter!” 1 

Peter Handy’s nostalgia for the good old days of 
drive-in theaters is evident in his latest business en 
terprise: a 12 -room motel under 
construction next to the drive- 
in. Intended to serve drive- 
in aficionados, he says 
the Starlight Inn is so 
named as "a tribute to 
all the drive-in the - 
aters we lost since 
their heyday.” 

Peter Handy 
doesn’t know 
whether either of 
his daughters will 
take over the busi - 

— "They don’t have 
the love for it like I do,” 
admitted sadly. But one 
way or another, the property 
will likely stay in Handy hands. 

Within walking distance of the drive- 
in, the Mobil station and the strip mall 
across the street from it both belong to 
his cousin Gabe. 

And a residential housing development under con - 
struction on nearby Church Road? That’s Gabe’s, too. 

thEhANDY WAY: 

PRog RAmmED to Wo Rk 

Gabe Handy's office is behind an unmarked door on 
the side of the Days Inn on Route 15 in Colchester. 
During a recent visit, he had to clear away a 
pile of construction blueprints to make 
room for a reporter. 

Right across from St. Michael’s 
College, the Days Inn and 
Handys Extended Stay Suites 
next door are just two of 
Gabe’s many business en 
terprises. He runs Handy 
Hotels and Rental with 
his wife, Diane, two kids 
and son-in-law. Together, 
they own and operate four 
hotels and more than 300 
apartments in Chittenden 
County. That doesn’t include 
their rental properties i 
Fairfax and St. Albans. 

In Colchester, the 
family also owns the land 
where the Burger King, 

Motel 6 and Junior’s 
are located. In Essex, 

Gabe is now expanding 
the Handy Suites from 
S4 to 95 rooms. And 
further east on Route 15, I 
he’s about to complete a 
36-unit apartmentbuilding. 


So many buSineSSeS 
' ropertie S in 


once you 
start looKing 
for them, 
they seem to be 


Just two weeks after it opened, the units are almost all 

"I love what I’m doing,” said Gabe, who’s 61 and has 
the thick, wrinkled hands of a man accustomed to hard 
labor. “The wheeling and dealing, the 
buying, being out there with contrac- 

Amongthe Handys, Gabe is a rela- 
tive newcomer to Vermont; he was 
one of the last to leave Lebanon. He 
arrived in Montreal, along with his 
mother and five siblings — Charlie, 
Joe, Joan, Tony and Laura — two 
weeks before Christmas, 1968. Gabe 
was 16 and barely spoke English. 

His father, Slimain, had come three 

growing auto empire of his brother, 
Paul Handy. What started as a small 
car-repair shop on St. Paul Street has 
grown into the multimillion-dollar 
Handy Family Enterprises, which 
also operates motels, convenience 
stores and liquor distributors. 

“I get off the plane. I never saw 
snow in my life,” Gabe recalled, his 
Lebanese accent still intact ‘There 
was three feet of snow and none of us was dressed for 
it. We had spring clothes. We were freezing!” 

The family crossed the border and arrived in 
Burlington at about midnight on a Saturday night. 

“Monday morning I was at the gas station pumping 
gas with my dad,” Gabe said. “That’s the Handy way.” 

While Gabe’s younger brothers attended Christ 
the King School, Gabe went to work from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. at his father’s gas station on die corner 
of Bank Street and South Winooski 
Avenue — one of two the family 
downtown Burlington, 
be’s 87-year-old mother. 



still w 


rks in 


vork at the 
tion, Gabe 
rould run home, 
wash up and go to 
| work at his Uncle 
! Ernie and Aunt Dot’s 
theater on Bank 
Street, he related. 
Once the theater 
s? closed for the night, 
Gabe would often plow 
driveways and parking 
lots until morning. 

“When I was 16, 1 was 
lucky if I slept three 
hours a night,” he re 
called. Today, he and his 
I wife live comfortably in 
a house on Malletts Bay 
— more comfortably than 
either could ever have imag - 
ined. Yet he still puts in six or 
n seven days of work each week. 


Recently, while working on a nearby construction 
project, Gabe said he had a conflict with one of his 
contractors. 

"My son looked at me and said, “Why do you keep 
doing this. Dad? Why don’t you just give it up?”' Gabe 
said. “I looked at him and said, ‘Count how many people from th« 
are working here. There are over 60 people employed “You 

on this site because of me. I create jobs.” 

So when will Gabe Handy retire? 

“Never!" he vowed. "I can’t. I need something to do. 

I’ll tell you, we’re programmed to work.” 


years he attempted other improvements. From 1965 to 
’68, Bob and Jan also operated a steakhouse next door 
— the sign for it still hangs over one doorway. Meals 
were hearty, affordable and thus popular among the 
-king-class clientele 



THE EARL OF LUNCH 

There’s at least one other Handy who 
as hard as Gabe: the 38-year-old owner of 
Handy’s Lunch in Burlington. “It’s in our g 
netics,” said proprietor Earl Handy, who’s 
at work every day by 6:30 a.m. — 28 days a 
month. “That’s one thing about our family. 

We’re worker bees.” 

If the diner is open, as it is seven days 
a week, it’s likely that Earl is holding 
court behind the horseshoe- 
shaped counter that seats 
25. During a recent lunch 
hour, with more than half 
the stools occupied, 
he was chatting with ^ 
a couple of regulars 
about the New York 
Yankees, his team. 

Handy’s Lunch 
has enough sports 
memorabilia on the 
walls to satisfy 
team loyalties, but the 
Yankees are one of the 
few subjects on which 
Earl takes 
position. 

When a patron in his mid- 
twenties walked in, Earl stopped to 
greet him by guessing the man’s order. “Cheeseburger 
special and a Dr. Pepper?” he suggested. “Are tots OK?” 

The man nodded and grabbed a seat as Earl called in 
the order to the cook. Working quietly in a corner was 
Earl’s mom, Jan, whom most regulars just call “Mrs. 
Handy.” A small woman with thick glasses and a ready 
smile, she’s been a constant fixture at Handy’s Lunch 
since she married Earl’s dad. Bob, in 1963. 

In many respects, Handy’s Lunch has changed little 
since Earl’s Jiddo and Sittu — his grandparents, Earl 
and Flora Handy — opened the diner and grocery at the 
corner of Maple and South Champlain streets in 1945. 

“Some new walls, some new counters and equip - 
ment Otherwise, the bones of the place are the same,” 
confirmed Earl. 

But in 1958, Bob Handy shook things up a bit. While 
his parents were out of town visiting relatives, he got 
rid of the grocery side of the business and installed the 
classic counter that is still there today. When Bob’s 
parents got home, they instantly fired him — then re- 
hired him the next day with the admonishment, "You 
broke it, you fix it” 

Bob's “fix” proved an instant success, and over the 


lighborhood. 

mid get a T-bone steak, a baked potato, 
a salad and your own individual loaf of bread for a 
$1.89, or a Delmonte steak for $1.69,” Jan remembered. 
Sometimes, people even asked if she’d bake them a 
birthday cake. “It was fun, but, eventually, it just got to 
be too much,” she said. 

Earl, the youngest of four 
siblings and the only boy, 
began helping around the 
diner at age 8; by 16 he 
was drivinghis dad’s 
Buick to St. Albans for 
oil changes “at Uncle 
Larry’s place." But 
during the summer, 
Earl admitted, he 
tried to find work 
elsewhere. Why? 

"Ask any of my cous- 
ins. Nobody wanted to 
work in the family business,” 
Earl said with a grin. “You had 
to work for dad! Those Lebanese 
men are tough!” 

Earl had planned to leave 
Burlington after graduating from 
| Champlain College in May 1996 
f with a degree in communica 
r tions. He wanted to pursue a 
career in radio. But life dealt him 
a different hand. In August of that 
year. Bob Handy died of pancreatic 
cancer. Earl has been running the 
family diner ever since. 

* Like his father, the younger Handy 
excels in keeping one foot rooted in the past and 
the other in the future. He inherited his father’s old- 
school knack for remembering his customers and their 
orders. But he also recognizes when it’s time to change 
things up. 

Soon after taking over the restaurant, Earl polled his 
customers to see whether they preferred it stay open 
for dinner or serve brunch on Sunday. Nearly all chose 
the latter. These days, the 38-year-old Handy spends 
about four hours a day on social media sites, including 
Facebook, Twitter, Instagram, Vine and Foursquare. 
He does it all from an iPhone that sports a Boar’s Head 
meats logo. 

“I like to say I’m the face of Handy’s. I run the 
day-to-day,” said Earl. But he credits his wife, Alexis, 
for being the “creative brains" behind recent develop - 
ments, such as catering office meetings and providing 
box lunches to local sports teams when they’re on the 
road. The couple has 5-year-old twins, Nicholas and 
Genevieve. 

Earl’s got some of Uncle Larry in him, too. When 
local and state politicians run for office, they flock 
to his place. Last November, both B ill Sorrell and 
T.J. Donovan — the latter attended school with Earl 
— campaigned at Handy’s Lunch during their 2012 


HANDY-OWNED BUSINESSES p.33 
SIMON'S 

■ DOWNTOWN MOBIL 


SIMONS DELI & GROCERY 


SIMONS COLLEGE PARKWAY Ml 



SIMON'S CORNER STORE 
16 Heincberg Drive, Colchester 
SIMON'S FIVE CORNERS STORE 


SIMONS ST. GEORGE STORE 
2 Barber Road. St George 
SIMON'S 

135 Jericho Road, Essex Junction 

SIMON'S MILTON STORE 


SIMON'S CHIMNEY CORNER STORE 
SIMON'S STORE AND DELI 




PROPERTIES LEASED TO OTHER 
BUSINESSES 

BURGER KING 

• FARMHOUSE TAP & GRILL 

JUNIOR'S 

85 South Park Drive, Colchester 

COLCHESTER SHOPPING PLAZA 



Prim Road. Colch 

Opened 20)3 


Democratic primary race for attorney general. So m 

did mayoral candidates Republican Kurt Wright and g 
Democrat Miro Weinberger, who seemed to alternate « 
mornings at the Handy’s counter. 

Unlike the politicians who attended Larry Handy’s 
funeral, Earl couldn’t make it. He had a restaurant to 

“For me there’s this legacy that pushes me forward m 
to continue and fight every day to keep the doors open," 5 
Earl said. He thinks Uncle Larry would understand. It’s jg 
the Handy way.® £ 


Scoring Sustainability 

Vermontivate gamers earn points for the planet, and vie for ice cream 

BY GINGER VIEIRA 


I f children ages 3 to 7 years old in a Brattleboro day- 
care can change the way they dry their hands for the 
sake of the environment, so can you. According to 
Vermontivate, it’s as simple as watching a brief video 
on how to shake your hands 10 to 12 times after washing, 
then use just one paper towel to dry o' completely. 

Vermontivate is a locally designed sustainability game 
that allows participants — individuals, classes, businesses 
and entire communities — to earn points by taking steps 
to improve and protect the environment. The game is 
“designed to activate the largest number of people pos- 
sible, makingthe kind of large-scale changes we need to 
fi ght climate change,” explains cofbunder Kathryn Blume. 
She’s a Charlotte-based environmental activist, actor and 
director who in recent years has merged her passion for 
all three into a provocative one-woman show called The 
Accidental Activist. 

Blume and Nick Lange, an energy-e, ciency consul- 
tant, fi rst introduced Vermontivate in 2012 with little to 
no budget and one goal: makingsustainability activities 
engaging and powerful. 

“Within the fi rst week of die fi rst launch,” says Lange, 
"we knew we had succeeded by the number of people 
who signed up and the way they reacted to the game.” 

Last year’s event had 200 registered players — in- 
cluding that Brattleboro daycare — and 13 towns. Most 
of them heard about the game through Vermontivate’s 
social-media channels, email blasts, their cosponsor Ben 
& Jerry’s or environmental organizations such as 350.org 
and the Vermont Energy and Climate Action Network. 


energy sources and recommends changes that will 
reduce usage. One 2012 participant, Gwen Hallsmith of 
Montpelier, says she earned points by walking and cycling 

ment, and insulating her new home. 

“It increased my consciousness about the litde things 
that I could do,” says Sheryl Glubok of Shelburne, who 
also participated last year. She learned about “combining 
car trips so as not to waste gas,” and she reports that doing 
so "became an ongoing conversation with my children at 

A highlight for Glubok’s family was playing the game 
“kill-a-watt,” in which you earn a penny in a designated jar 
every time you catch someone else not turning o' a light 
before leavinga room. “While we no longer do the penny 
part, my 5-year-old still likes to shout out ‘kill-a-watf as 
he turns o' lights,” Glubok says. 

This year, Vermontivate’s founders have created a 
fundraising campaign through Launcht, a crowdfund- 
ing platform designed by Middlebury graduates Spencer 
Taylor and Freeman White, to help their game reach more 
people. If the campaign is successful, Blume and Lange 
will be able to market Vermontivate more widely, hold 

In addition, they hope to support individual towns in 
fundraising for their own sustainability projects. “Every 
town will be able to set a goal, whether it’s for a commu- 
nity garden or solar paneling, etc., and the Vermontivate 


Montpelier was the winning town in 2012. 

This year, Vermontivate has gathered more than 
three dozen supporters, including the Vermont Energy 
Education Program, Front Porch Forum, E, ciency 
Vermont, GoVermontcom and the Lake Champlain 
Chamber of Commerce. (Full disclosure: Seven Days i 
a media sponsor.) A public launch of die 2013 game will 
take place at Union Station jn.Budiiwgui/.bisEatutd!>.v_ 
April 20. 

PlayingVermontivate s simple: On April 22, 

Earth Day, you sign up at vermontivate. 
com and set up your profiile. (B< 
if you don’t upload a phot o 
of yourself, die default : 
image is of a cow’s 
behind.) If you're die fi rsi 

sign up, you will essennallly 
be registering your town iin 
game. The more activitiets you and 
your neighbors engage in uid share on 
your profi les, the more pcints you get. 

And the more participantts your 
has, the more points you’lll collectively 
accumulate. The town wi ith the most 
points after fi ve weeks, o on June 21, 
wins a giant Ben & JerryVs ice cream 
party for the whole commmunity, as 
well as a trophy. 



"Climate change is a giant, colossal bummer,” Blume 
says. "A lot of people know what’s going on, but they feel 
like it’s too big and overwhelming to solve, like there’s 
nothing they can do as an individual that will make a 
di' erence.” 

That’s why she and Lange designed Vermontivate to 
make environmental activism doable, whether you sign 
up to make changes in our home — such as switching 
from chemical to natural cleaning products, or using du- 
rable grocery bags instead of plastic or paper — or 
get your entire community involved. More than 
a dozen new activity options are posted on the 
website weekly, each ranked easy, medium, 
hard or “wildcard” — which means something 
you can customize to your circumstances. 

“Some of the ictivities are about contempla- 
tion rather than action," Blume notes. “If you’ve 
gardened before, we’re not gonna tell 
you to go plant an 8-by-10 garden in your 
backyard. Instead, the activity 
might be as simple as thinking 
about the barriers to gardening 
in your life, or taking one small 
ep, like planting a small pot of 
basil on your back porch.” 

Another activity involves taking 
a simple test to fi nd out your home 
energy score; it asks how you use 



n-funding efforts,” 


crowdfunding sit 
brella for their 
Blume explains. 

While she and Lange are both dedi- 
cated to environmental activism, they 
realize the crucial need to broach such a 
serious issue in entertaining ways. How 
do you make sustainability fun? The 
Vermontivate crew started by creating 
amusing animal mascots, including a 
goat named Madame Phoebe, the Muse 
of Possibility; and a rooster called 
Scratchy Dave, the Captain o 
Kudos. The “Vermontivacious" 
language on the website 
nearly bubbles 
with enthusiasm, 
if good cheer atom 
could help deter 
climate change. 

Creating the 
game 
simple 



— Lange spent three 
years putting to- 
gether the details of 
Vermontivate. “We 


THELITTLE THINGS 
THAT I COULD DO. 

SHERYL GLUBOK 


a small scale and is 1 
great way for people 
to find happiness and well-being," he 
says. “But how do you do that on a larger 
scale without losing that sense of personal 
understanding and relationships between 

Following the research of American 
game designer Jane McGonigal, Lange 
learned the equation for success; Ask 
someone to play a game, to learn actively 
and use their mind, in a way that leads to a 
productive good in the world. 

“You can get a much more sustained 
impact and more meaningful result if your 

versus extrinsic,” explains Lange. “Using 
money as a reward, for example, reorients 
the thought process so it's only about 
money, and people stop focusing on the 
true objective of the task.” 


By contrast, an intrinsic motivator 
(such as awareness of doing a good thing 
for yourself, your community and the en- 
vironment) sparks curiosity and fun, both 
of which are valuable in their own right. 
“Like playing a sport,” Lange says, "it’s 
voluntary, you enjoy the challenge and it 
gives you a sense of achievement." 

Despite all the research into what 
makes games fun, Lange says crafting 
them also involves a certain degree 
of artistic cre- 


adds, “The psy- 
chology of giving 
i makes people 
happier, and it’s 
rewarding.” 

Lange and Blume 
hope Vermonters 
who engage in this com- 
lation of learning, taking 
action, connecting, 
supporting one an- 
other and earning 
rewards will succeed 
in taking better care of 
Mother Earth. They’re 
not na'ive about the 
enormity of the threat 
that climate change 
poses. Still, they’re 
encouraged by what 
they've seen so far. 

“At the end of last 
year’s game, we asked 
for participants’ feedback, and it was so 
much greater than I could’ve imagined,” 
says Lange. “The things they told us blew 
my mind. They told us we changed their 
lives — and we didn’t set out to do that 
— through the feelings of fulfillment and 
making progress on things they always 
knew they should do but hadn’t ever done. 
The players made Vermontivate what it is. 
They made it awesome ... and they were 
sad when it ended.” © 
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NORTH STAR SPORTS 

lOO Main Street Burlington 

B03-BG3-3B3B 


A mortgage the Joneses will envy? 



fWvT NORTHFIELD 
S AVINGS BANK 

800-NSB-CASH 


Where pigs fly. 

Don't keep up with the Joneses - leave them in the dust! With a mortgage from NSB, you get 
the personal service, competitive rates and local decision making you want, and a mortgage 
you can brag about. 







Here Comes the Sun 

Two small Vermont colleges compete nationally in a solar-powered architecture face-off 


C onstruction is under way at 

Middlebury College and Norwich 
University, where students are 
hammering their way closer 
to the dream of “net-zero” living 
Their challenge? Design and build two 
1000-square-foot homes that run entirely 
on the power of the sun. 

That’s a task handed down by the 
U.S. Department of Energy, the main 
backer of the prestigious biennial Solar 
Decathlon. Perhaps most remarkably, 
the small Vermont colleges snagged 
two of just 20 spots in the competition. 
They’re up against heavyweights — big 
state universities armed with graduate 
students and highly technical degree 
programs. 


This year will be Norwich’s first 
trip to the decathlon. It marks a repeat 
appearance for Middlebury, which 
placed fourth overall in the2011 showing. 
Middlebury’s earlier entry — called 
“Self-Reliance” — is now a residence 
at the college for three students each 

Come September, students at both 
schools will load their houses onto 
trucks or railcars and transport them 
to Irvine, Calif., where the houses will 
be on display from October 3 to 13. The 
national decathlon dates back to 2002 
and has been held every two years since 
2005. The goal throughout that decade 
has been to challenge collegiate teams to 
design, build and operate solar-powered 


homes that are affordable, efficient and 
attractive. 

Matt Lutz, an assistant professor in 
Norwich's school of architecture and 
says that, while other 
teams might view ■dUI||,T. 

the competition ■! ' 

itself as the "e- J ™ * 1 1 11 1 1 
game,” Norwich 

students are using it as the jumping-off 
point for a bigger crusade for affordable, 
solar-powered housing in Vermont. 

The Norwich team is focusing 
on affordability and accessibility; it 
has forgone futuristic building 
techniques in favor of stick framing, a 
construction technique already familiar struct 
to Vermont builders. The students and ec 


aim to design a “hammer-ready” solar- 
powered home that average Vermonters 
could afford. Delta T-90, as they are 
calling it, is being designed to maintain 
a comfortable temperature 
of 70 degrees Fahrenheit, 
even when the outdoor temp 
drops to 20 below zero. 

At Middlebury College, 
students are using this year’s competition 
as a chance to imagine a solar-powered 
home in the context of a walkable, 
tight-knit community. InSite was designed 
with the home’s future location — on 
Middlebury’s Shannon Street — in mind. 
After it returns to campus next fall, the 
; will be used for student housing 



"We really thought it was important 
that these houses not just become 
showpieces,” says senior and project 
manager Gwen Cook, who studies 
architecture and Italian at Middlebury, 
and who lived in the college’s first Solar 
Decathlon home in 201 2. Inhabiting and 
working on the net-zero homes, she says, 
“certainly affected how I think about my 
lifestyle, and I certainly hope that we’re 
able to inspire other people to do the 

At Norwich, meanwhile. Lutz is 
optimistic that solar homes like Delta 
T-90 and InSite won’t be relegated to 


LUTZ HOPES THE NORWICH 
HOUSE HELPS JUMP-START 
A CONVERSATION ABOUT, 
AND TRANSITION TO, 

BETTER RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION IN 
VERMONT -AND SOON. 


the confines of innovative competitions 
for long. 

"I moved to Vermont in 2007 and 
rented a mid-1990s, two-story house,” he 
says, “and spent $5000 thatyear in heating 
oil. That model is dead — or, if it’s not dead, 
it’s dying We just can’t afford to do that 

Lutz hopes the Norwich house 
helps jump-start a conversation about, 
and transition to, better residential 
construction in Vermont — and soon. 

“It’s off the shelf, it’s hammer ready and 
in some ways it’s inevitable,” Lutz says. 
“We have to start doing this.” ® 




ASTHMA 

STUDY 

Do you take combination 
medications to keep your 
asthma controlled? 

Wouldn’t it be nice to take less 
medication and still have well 
controlled asthma? 

At Vermont Lung Center we will test 
two ways of decreasing treatment: 

1. Reducing the dose of inhaled 
corticosteroid while keeping the 
long-acting beta agonist dose the same. 

2. Stopping the long-acting beta 
agonist while keeping the inhaled 
cortiscosteroid dose the same. 

To be eligible to take part in 
the Long-Acting Beta Agonist 
Step Down Study (LASST) : 

• 12 years or older 

• Under the care of a physician 
for well-controlled asthma 
using a combination of asthma 
medications 

If you qualify, you will undergo 
lung function testing, receive 
study medication and will be 
compensated for your time 


\Tbe 

J UNIVERSITY 
^"'VERMONT 

COLLEGE OP MEDICINE 


Call 802-847-2193 
or fax 802-847-4187 
or email vlc@uvm.edu. 
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Saturday, April 20 th 
The Flynn Center 
Burlington 
8:00 PM 
Tickets: $28.75 


Purchase tickets 
802 - 863-5966 
www.flynntix.org 

Follow Bob at n awa 
bobmarleycomedy j Us; 

WWW.BMARtEY.COM © 


NEW ENGLAND'S KING OF COMEDY 

■BOB MARLEY 


VervPnt Federal 


DESSERT 



D essert comes first at this 
Restaurant Week-eve kick- 
off battle where pastry chefs 
from around the state compete 
and foodies feast. Scores from 
celebrity judges — Ben & Jerry's 
co-founder Ben Cohen. “Next 
Great Baker" runner-up Gretel- 
Ann Fischer and Vermont 
drag legend Amber LeMay - 
and votes from you decide the 
winner of Vermont Restaurant 
Week’s Signature Sweet. 

Guests have an hour and a half 
to taste every tempting dessert, 
and three tokens with which 
to choose their favorites — all 
while enjoying a cash bar and 
Latin jazz from Burlington 
psychotropical band Guagua. 


(Mad Taco, Waitsfield) 

■ JohnBelding 
(Birchgrove Baking, Montpelier) 

• Nazan Bozkurt 

(Anatolian, Burlington) 

• Ryan Bunce (Barrio Bakery, 
Burlington) 

• Michelle Bus well 

(New England Culinary Institute, 
Montpelier) 

• Theodora Damaskos 

(Trap Door Bakery, Quechee) 

■ Jonathan Oilman 
(Fields Restaurant, Jericho) 

• David Glass (Desserts by David 
and Vivie Glass, Colchester) 

■ LyndseyHays 

(New Moon Cafe, Burlington) 

• Kristi Hinebaugh 
(Junior's Italian, Colchester) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24, 7-9 P.M. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM. SO. BURLINGTON 
TIX: $15 ADV./S20 HIGHERGROUNDMUSIG.COM 


itc/mU emit}... 

this event will acK md! 




Sages of Aquarius 

Book reviews: Heavenly Bodies by Cynthia Huntington; Sudden Eden by Verandah Porche 

BY JULIA SHIPLEY 


H eavenly Bodies is a recent 
collection of poems, and a 
2012 National Book Award 
fi nalist, by Post Mills poet and 
Dartmouth College professor Cynthia 
Huntington. Much of it reckons with the 
repercussions and lingering e“ ects of the 
upheavals of the 1960s. Huntington writes, 
“It is 1967 late in the 
empire of America/ 

always this time / we 
wait listening/ for the 
silence after things stop falling;” 

Huntington’s preoccupation with 
that tumultuous era is echoed in the lyric 
material of a new book by Guilford poet 
Verandah Porche, Sudden Eden. Both 
books broach the territory of memoir, as 
Huntington, born in 1951, and Porche, born 
in 1945, narrate trajectories that include 
abandoning their hometowns for coun- 
terculture experiences, having a° airs with 
ideas and comrades of the 1960s and 70s, 
and eventually fi nding their way to pres- 
ent day in the Green Mountain State. Both 
books portray a woman’s long experience 




of living through — not just in — a state and 
a body. 

In Sudden Eden, Porche’s fi rst foil- 
length collection since 1986, many things 
“keep falling” The book, divided into fi ve 
sections, reveals the breadth and variety of 
Porche’s life, including the tune-in, turn- 
on and drop-out events that prompted 
her move to Total Loss Farm, a commune 
in Vermont, in 1968. While the “falls" she 
describes evoke Genesis, they are also 
lived physical realities. In “Law of Falling 
Bodies,” there’s a windfall of apples: 

"...the Baldwins / patter amongthe 
Merinos.” “Daughter and Waterfowl” 
explores impediments to rising back up: 
"Baby weighs me down / like a gallon of 

Porche also hints at love’s rises and 
dips in lines such as “My wrist inside your 
hand feels like a feather / felling from me. 
Your arms will not pursue / the only way 
to stay” (“Neighbors"). “Blue Seal” evokes 
sweet surrender: “Did you ever fall open 
/ like a hundred-weight / of Blue Seal 
Dairy Ration?” Finally, Porche heralds the 
autumn season of a human life in lines such 
as “Leaves fl ap away. You / sit beside me 
on the sofa now that you’re old enough to” 
(“My Mother’s Fall”): and 'That antique 
mare / lets her folk song hair hang down 
/ like water over the dam.” (“Decades and 
Acres in Stride”). 

Sudden Eden also showcases the beau- 
tiful fallout from Porche’s “alternative 
literary career”: She facilitates collab- 
orative writing projects in nontraditional 
settings such as crisis centers, hospitals, 
nursing homes and factories. Her book’s 
penultimate section, titled “Poet in 
Residence," o° ers readers a glimpse into 
her playful duet with second graders such 
as Jeremiah, whose words she records in 
“Lies About Excellence”: "The wrmth is 
odd /becus it is stil wintr /but I lik it. /I 
fel esy on myself, / rel esy on myself.” 

In another poem, “September at the 
Home,” Porche, the last of the 10 original 
founders still residing at Total Loss Farm, 
becomes a "writing par ter” for an elderly 


farmwife, and together they imaginatively 
revisit past bounties in their communally 

We slip 

tomatoes from their shins easier than 
children, shuck and strip cobs’ milk- 

sweet, sticky silk. We tackle pickles: 
bread St butter in pints, dills in brine 
kept crisp with grape leaves, cool in 

crock held down by a plate and rock. 

You have no idea how much we had! 
she cries. Harvest holds us in place. 

Both Porche and Huntington begin 
their volumes with their fi rst places and 
people. With ’In Claire de Lune: 1945” 
Porche relates that she was “the manufac- 
ture” of an industrious father and a musi- 
cally inclined, homemaking mother, made 
amid “The War.” 

Huntington’s Heavenly Bodies begins, 
with “Bastard’s Song;" which we might 
mistake for the poet’s own creation story. 
However, instead of a specifi c and prob- 
able mother and father, like those Porche 
o“ ers, Huntington provides a funky my- 
thology, a kind of “Jumpin’ Jack Flask" 
The Rolling Stones’ lyric “I was raised by 
a toothless, bearded hag” has its counter- 
part in her line “my mother was a whore, a 
midget, a human sacrifi ce.” 

The poem begins with a long citation 
from Ezekiel, and then continues with: 

Afy mother was a Hittite and my 
father an Amorite. 

My foster uncle was an albatross 
and his brother-in-law ran a 
gambling joint in Altoona. 

My cousins were stockbrokers in 
Scottsdale before the crash. 

I was sold to strangers for a bag of 



From this — and the next 71 pages — we 
may infer that Huntington’s allegiance is 
to emotional, not literal, truths as told by 
the poet’s various voices. 

Despite the heavenly title, and the 
luscious bloom on the book’s cover, 
Huntington's fourth book of poems is 
no bed of roses. There is a poem titled 
“Whole House Gone to Hell.” Another 
begins, “I woke in bloody sheets, the 
bandages undone, / the body’s dream of 
pain unwound." Many pages are devoted 
to medications wanted, needed, acquired, 

Huntington, who can tune a lyric any 
way she likes, has written exquisite poems, 
some of which turn tragedy into transcen- 
dence, as readers of her previous collec- 
tion, The Radiant, are well aware. (That 
book won the 2003 Four Way Books Levis 
Poetry Prize.) But in this book, we suspect 
that Huntington is tired of rapture and re- 
demption, and that her real subject is dis- 
obedience. Her poems in Heavenly Bodies 
resist transcendent turns just to please the 
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20% OFF ALL SANDALS 


The 10th Annual 


— Extended Sale Hours: 9am to 8pm — 

(extended sale hours for the Williston store) 


EVERYTHING EQUINE 

"A Decade of Equine Education" 


’ Featuring Dan lames 
Australian Equine Expert 
of Double Dan Horsemanship 
and 2012 Road to the Horse 
World Champion, lames will 
be highlighting long reining, 
body control and liberty 
performance. 

1 Extreme Trail Challenge 
with $2,700 in prize money- 
April 28, 9:30 am 
' Indoor Breed 8. Discipline 
Row 

' Over 50 1 ndoo r Semi na rs 
8. Demonstrations 
■ Over 100 Merchandise 
8. Service Providers 


April 27-28, 2013 

Saturday 8:30am-5pm 6. 
Sunday 8:30am-4:30pm 

Champlain Valley Exposition 
105 Pearl Street • Essex Junction 


Exciting indoor programs at 
re of the largest equine expo 
events in New England! 


ENTER TO WIN A FREE PAIR OF SANDALS!* 


2ug>»T©i., S3HSS ©' L COluKai Ci^of 

Williston 879-6640 I Barre 476-7446 | St. Albans 527-0532 | www.lennyshoe.com 


JOIN OUR WALKING GROUP! 

Connect with a community of other walkers and get 
coaching from area specialists to help you reach 
your wellness goals. This free program starts May 4. 

Sign up now by calling 802-288-9090 


More details at 

www.cvexpo.org so: 

Follow Everything Equine "A Decade of Eqi 


le Education" on r acebook 


Kids Corner Activity 
Center 
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reader, offering instead the body of the 
poem as it is, without lipstick or peignoir. 

If anything on that sensual cover deliv- 
ers, it’s the one-eyed snake slithering from 
the bloom. Scattered throughout this col- 
lection are disappointments and eloquent 
outrages. “Do not invite him lightly to your 
bed,” Huntington warns in “Coyote.” This 
lowdown on the male and his member 
continues baldly in a poem from the book’s 

pink flesh, your cock standing up so hard it 
nudged your navel.” 

Heavenly Bodies is 
divided into three sec- 
tions: two thematically 
dark ones bracket a suite 
of poems that stun the 
reader with their clar- 
ity and prowess. This 
middle section, titled 
“Shot Up in the Sexual 
Revolution: The True 
Adventures of Suzy 
Creamcheese,” could 
have earned a National 
Book Award nomination 


I only wanted to walk with my 
eyes up 

ready to meet every gaze, wanting 
the streets to be mine 
as they were anyone's. But it was 
still a boys’ game 
“The movement hangs together on 
the head of a penis.” 


Sudden Eden and 
Heavenly Bodies are very 
distinct collections, each 
wrought by a unique 
woman in full command 
of her art Yet each book 
concludes with the 
author making a truce 
with the parts of life that 
: neither of her liking 


arofherde: 


ign. 


WITHOUT LIPSTICK 
OR PEIGNOIR. 


This astonishing 

sequence, complete 
with endnotes and at- 
tributions for quotes, 
takes its name from 
Frank Zappa's fictional 

sexually desirable but clueless. It reads speaker admits 

like an X-rated transcript of public ra- bc not spared , / but taken back int0 this 
dio’s “StoryCorps," in which a now-adult / night garden, made part of something." 


The final poem in 
Heavenly Bodies, “Cut 
Flowers,” is a steadfast 
appraisal of the way 
the bodies of flowers 
are lovely even as they 
wither, a fact that con- 
soles and disturbs the 
poet as she watches 
their diminishment, and 
her own. Huntington's 
wish that I might 


as the reality of her mother's 


Porche’s final poem also depicts a cycle 
iming full circle. Wisdom harvested 


is one of the milder passages from from the orchard floor in » Law of 


Huntington’s virtuosic, vitriolic, gonna- 
pve-it-to-ya-straight testimony: 

The cities were burning 
and the streets were more dangerous 
than ever 

but no one would walk you home. 


Bodies" — “Gravity draws equally on light 
/ and heavy apples” — is resolved in the 
last line of “Farewell.” Here Porche sug- 
gests that the soils of final diminishment 
are also the origins of a sudden Eden. Her 
parting words: “Earth is our remaindered 


Weren't we 

liberated ? Upholding class solidar- 
ity: it was 

a compliment if a man yelled at you 
on the street 

or even grabbed your ass, and if he 
followed you home 
and you couldn't get rid of him, well, 
that didn’t even have a name. It 
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No Place Like Home! 

Find exceptional Asian food just over the Quebec border 

BY ALICE LEVITT 


G ina Wou was 28 when she 
decided to attend the New 
England Culinary Institute. 
“That’s like being 28 and 
deciding to be a supermodel,” jokes the 
Montreal-born chef. 

Her gamble paid off in a rich and 
varied career. While at NECI, Wou saw 
a cookbook by Food Network host Ming 
Tsai at Burlington’s Crow Bookshop. 
That inspired her to head to Tsai’s famed 
Boston restaurant. Blue Ginger, where 
she honed her craft for two years after 
graduation. From there, Wou returned 
home to Montreal, where she cooked 
at big-name restaurants including in- 
ternational Restaurant Globe and sushi 
temple Tri Express. She also met her 
future husband, Tom Rozza, another 
Montreal native with an impressive cu- 
linary resume including cooking at Joe 
Mercuri’s avant-garde groundbreaker 
Bronte (now closed). 

Together, the couple left the city for 
a small town not far from Wou’s former 
Vermont stomping grounds. In 2009, 
Wou and Rozza opened Homei Bistro, 
an uncommon restaurant that highlights 
both their Chinese and Italian heritages 
and the bounty of local farms. With 
offerings ranging from sushi to pizza, 
the place provides a sophisticated hub 
for residents of tiny Dunham, Quebec, 
population 3471. It’s also an easy drive 
for many Vermonters, just an hour from 
Burlington. 

A shared passion for learning more 
about farm-to-table cooking brought 
Wou and Rozza together eight years 
ago in Montreal, and their relationship 
blossomed during an internship at a 
Vancouver Island wasabi farm. “I’m a 
city girl,” Wou says. “I had no idea where 
our food comes from. It was something 
I needed to learn that was so important 

After returning to their culinary 


careers in Montreal, the couple’s plan 
was to a start a farm in Cowansville, just 
up the road from Dunham. But when 
the space in a historic building right on 
Dunham’s Main Street became available, 
Rozza and Wou couldn’t help but be 

Their “lowball” off er gained the 
couple a restaurant smack in the middle 
of the Eastern Township’s wine route. 
The location brings tourists into the 
mix along with local regulars, as well 
as giving Homei access to a large list of 
wines grown just a few miles away. 

Beer comes from the adjacent 
Brasserie Dunham, with which Homei 


has a symbiotic relationship. Its kitchen 
feeds the microbrewery’s customers: 
The award-winning poutine, with gravy 
made from Brasserie Dunham’s own 
suds, is served by itself, with numerous 
quirky toppings or as filling for a calzone, 
while the beer-fi lied local pork sausages 
were crafted at a neighboring elk farm. 
In exchange for the culinary contribu- 
tions, up to four Dunham beers rotate on 
Homei’s taps, including unusual treats 
such as a green-tea-and-guava beer. “It 
goes really well with our food,” says 
Rozza, who also points out a black-stout 
fl oat currently on his drink menu. 

The beverages may be choice, but the 


real reason to make the drive north is 
Homei’s own cuisine. Ming Tsai’s infl u- 
ence on Wou is clear on her pan- Asian 
menu. While the Boston chefs entrees 
frequently cost $40 or more, however, 
Wou’s top out at $22. 

At the core of Homei’s success is 
approachable Asian comfort food pre- 
pared by former fine-dining chefs. It’s 
no surprise to learn that the restaurant’s 
name means simply “very delicious” in 
Chinese. 

The preparations are not elaborate 
— a leap for Rozza, who used molecular 
techniques to transform ingredients 
NO PLACE LIKE HOMEI »P.48 



1 FOOD LOVER? 

3 GET YOUR FILLONLINE... 




LISTEN IN ON LOCAL FOODIES... 

BROWSE READER REVIEWS OF 800* RESTAURANTS AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD 
' . i'tl- ; BITECLUB 'v;.'. I K: J[' Lfc'.V'. 

EACH TUESDAY. 




CELLPHONE AND FIND LOCAL RESTAURANTS BY LOCATION OR 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 



' GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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Bye-Bye Thai, 
Hello Beer 

VERMONT ALE HOUSE TO OPEN 
IN STOWE 

When KEN PEER saw that 
Stowe’s Red Basil Thai 
Cuisine had closed last 
fall, he jumped. A former 

Syracuse, N.Y., he thought 
the sprawling space would 
be perfect for a comfy, 
casual spot to invite the 
locals in for microbrews, 
burgers and the game. 

So he partnered with 
his childhood buddy 

former general manager of 
Burlington’s dasbierhaus. 
Together they gutted the 
19th-century building and 
added a 38-foot, copper- 
topped bar, 24 taps and 
some high-top tables, while 
capitalizing on its elegant 
feel. This week, VERMONT 
ALE HOUSE will open at 294 
Mountain Road. 


“We wanted to create 
a place for the locals," Roy 
says, and the reimagined 
Vermont Ale House is full 
of nooks for hanging out. 
Just beyond the blood-red 
dining room is a “library” 

— a sunken, book-lined 
room with a brand-new 
fieldstone fireplace and 
two flat-screen televi- 
sions. Guests who 
get bored with the 
game — or with 
their compan- 

a vintage Hardy 
Boys mystery or 
issues of Vermont 
Life from the 
shelves. 

The regular menu 
is decidedly more 
succinct: a handful of pub 
classics — such as “a really 
excellent hot-roast-beef 
sandwich,” says Krux — and 
wings finished on the grill. 
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Refreshing Rutland 

THE MARBLE CITY GETS A GASTROPUB 
Fourteen lines of artisan beer on draft. A wood-fired 
pizza oven and a raw bar. Orders that make it to the 
kitchen via an iPad at every table. This could be the 
hottest new place in Burlington or Montpelier, but 
GRIFFIN'S PUBLICK HOUSE is at 42 Center 
Street in Rutland. 

Owner DARWIN HARDER plans 
to open the gastropub in late 
May. The Rutland native has 
traveled extensively for his 
day job as vice-president 
of sales for a division of 
Ty, the maker of Beanie 
Babies. When he returned 
to his hometown after 
long stints in Chicago and 
Maryland, he says, he found 
himself less than impressed 
with the dining scene. “When you 
come to Rutland, there's not a lot of 
places for a quasi-professional person to 
go," Harder says. "If you want to go to a pub, they’re 
kind of run-down. I want to develop something 
a little different — more upscale, but still casual 
dining.” 

To that end, he’s enlisted chef paulkropp, for- 
merly of AL Gucci's Italian pantry in Manchester and 
the Stratton Mountain Club; and sous-chef BRIAN 
garvison, a Burlington-based chef who compares 
the culinary plan at Griffin’s to the bluesird tavern. 
“We’re going to emulate something along the lines of 
the Bluebird with a chef-driven direction,” he says. 
"Fresh, clean, good products, using good techniques 
and putting out some of the best food we can make.” 

That will include pizzas prepared in a 
wood-burning oven in the glass display kitchen. 
Chareuterie, confits and other cuisine reflecting 
classic French techniques will also be on the menu, 
as well as humbler staples such as burgers and 
poutine. 

And, yes, guests will order them all using an iPad. 
Harder says that Griffin’s will be the first restaurant 
in northern New England to use this app, in which 
diners click on a dish’s image to order it. 

Apparently the new branch of Small Dog 
Electronics won’t be the only way to get a dose of 
technology in Rutland — and Griffin’s is sure to be 
the tastier of the two. 



Always Serving 

Sunday Brunch 

9:30 AM - 2:30 PH 

27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 



TUE Wines by the Glass $5 
Italian Tapas $5 
WED Long Trail Bottle S3 
Italian Tapas $5 
THU Margarita’s $5 
Italian Tapas S5 
FRI Martini's $5 
SAT All bottles of Wine $5 off 


Bar Menu • Full menu 
Childrens menu 
Available all the time! 



6AM 6AI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington s 
www.sansdvt.com ° 




Drinking 

Spring 

Local beers, spirits, wines and ciders 
to suit the capricious season 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 

S pring is a time of uncertainty, at least when it comes to the 
weather. A glorious, sun-splashed day can be followed in 
less than 24 hours by sheets of rain, even sleet. Such is 
spring in the Green Mountains — and this year, its sunny 
side is elusive. 

What’s more certain is that Vermont’s brewers, distillers, 
viticulturists and cider makers stay busy during the winter months, 
and they’ve emerged with all kinds of new bottlings. If you blinked 
this winter, you may have missed a wild sour ale, Vermont’s own 
alternative to Campari, and more ciders than you can shake 
an apple at — from bone dry to succulent, sweet and even pink. 
There’s even a brand-new blood-orange liqueur on the market, 
though it’s made next door in New Hampshire. 

To do justice to the season, here’s a drinking diagram with a 
glass of something new — or no more than six months old — to 
accompany each of spring’s multiple personalities. And, for good 
measure, a few recipes. 


it’s spring ... 



CAREFREE: 

Warm and sunny with a light breeze. Time for playing hooky. 


If dawn breaks footloose and fancy free, it's time to take a personal day, haul your pale 
self out onto the patio and soak up rays. Wheat beers and IPAs. with their juicy but drying 
citrus fl avors. were made for just this kind of weather. Named almost perfectly for the 
occasion (though it's been out for more than six months — shhh). Drop-In Brewing 
Company's Sunshine and Hoppiness is a golden-blond Belgian pale ale from Middlebury 
with a dangerous drinkability that could lead to a lost afternoon. 

Just a few weeks ago. the staff at Burlington's East Shore Vineyard — most notably 
wine maker Holly Rochefort — released their newest vintage of Louise Swenson, a cold- 
hardy grape that makes for minerally, food-friendly white wines. Th e 2012 bottling iszesty, 
grassy and refreshing. Its offi cial release party is still a few weeks away, but you can fi nd 
bottles in the company's Church Street tasting room. 

For something a little frillier. look east. Th ough not too far: Th is winter, 
the two Italian American brothers who run Fabrizia Spirits —a limoncello 
producer in Salem, N.H. — rolled out a powerful Blood Orange Liqueur, 
t " S Though mothing inside the bottle is truly local (blood oranges aren't exactly 
> * * native to New England, nor is corn-based grain alcohol), the coral-colored 

spirit is a lip-smacking, able-bodied and purer alternative to triple sec. We're 
thinking Blood Orange Margaritas. 

Blood Orange Margarita 


e fresh blood-orange juice 
3/4 ounces Fabrizia Blood Orange Liqueur 
1/2 ounces fresh lime juice 
Sprig of mint (optional) 

Rud lime wedge around the edge of a Collins glass.Tilting the glass, 
twi rl its rim through a plate of salt to coat. In a shaker fi lied with ice. 
combine tequila, blood-orange juice, liqueur and lime juice, and shake 
vigorously to combine. Strain into cocktail glass and garnish with mint. 





food 



but what kind of day is it? 


CONFUSING: 

The sun is shining, but brrrr, 
baby, it's cold outside. 


SWAMPY: 

Heavy rain and muggy. 

Watch out for falling earthworms. 


CHILLIFIED: 

A cold, sleety, don't-leave- 
the-house kind of day. 


This is an uncommon species of spring day 
— dry rather than moist, crisp rather than 
warm — sort of like. well. fall. It's a day when 
you might want to stuff yourself with some- 
thing hearty, like a cheesy Alsatian tart, and 
sit, if fully clothed, in the sun. The 2011 
Shelburne Vineyard Riesling, bottled and re- 
leased a few weeks ago, is an off-dry. lemony, 
slightly effervescent powerhouse of a white 
whose pucker pairs elegantly with all kinds of 
food, from that filling tart to a 
spicy shrimp scampi. 

Much harder to fi nd, 
but fi tting this weather 
like a glove, is S Sciences 
— >llaboration 

Brewery and Belgium's 
Brasserie Fantome. 
This Itangy. spicy Saison 
was brewed during 
3 lovembertrip 
that Shaun Hill 
and friends took 
to Belgium: it gives 
off tart cranberries, 
stone fruit and 



Th e rain is falling in sheets, but you can still smell wet earth and 
maybe even sprouting daffodils. It's a good day fora Negroni — the 
bittersweet, boozy concoction of Campari, gin and red vermouth. 
Lucky for us, Deirdre Heekin (of Woodstock's osteria pane e salute) 
and Eleanor Leger (of Eden Ice Cider) have fi nessed and released 
their own version of bitters, a beguiling, rose-tinted liqueur made 
from ice cider and infused with red currants and Urban Moonshine 
dandelion bitters. It makes fora juicy, feminine Negroni: when it's 
served on its own. its tart fl avors wake up the palate — as well as 
the digestion. 

For a more straightforward experience, the round and nutty 
Whetstone Orchard King Ciderfrom Marlboro sWhetstone 
Ciderworks made with fi ve types of heirloom apploles, 
can drown out the rain hitting yourwindow. And thi the 
tangy rye-like sour ale from Backacre Beermakers car 
send a sizzling tingle down your spine. (It's hard to I find 
but worth the search.) 

An Orleans Negroni 

Orange peel 

1 1/2 ounces Eden Ice Cider Orleans Bitter 
1 1/2 ounces local gin. such as Smugglers' Notch h 
Distillery 

1 1/2 ounces sweet vermouth (Th is is traditional, ll. 
though I use equal parts sweet and dry.) 

Rub orange peel around the edge of a cocktail glassis 
and drop inside. Fill glass with ice. Combine the resfet 
of the ingredients in a glass or shaker, add ice, stir for 



Even though spring throws out some icy days, 
your luscious, opulent bottles of red wine are 
best stashed away until the fi rst fi res of fall. 
Fortunately. Vermont winemakers conjure up 
all styles, and the juicy Fresh Tracks Farm 

Freerider Red from Berlin — perfect fo r spring 
with its dark cherry and plum fl avors — offers 
a chance to taste cold-hardy St. Croix in its 
unadulterated glory. 

Darker and stronger is the new maple- 
infused bourbon and rye from Saxton’s River 
Distillery in Brattleboro. 

Th ough the bourbon is from 
elsewhere, these 

brown spirits artare 
sumptuous andjnd. 
at 70 proof, a bit bit 
gentler than in 
traditional 
brown spirits. 

It's soft and 
sweet enough 
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' Mon-Sat 1 1 am- 1 Opm 

Sunday 4pm-9pm 
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BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out. shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


sevendays.socialclub 


Season Sponsor (Comcast 

Spolso,! ^ truexoillins 


Not a day spa. A 'Make a Day of It' Spa! 

(...and just 15 minutes from Burlington.) 

Every Spa or Salon treatment at Spa at The Essex includes complimentary 
all-day use of all our facilities, including Indoor & Outdoor Pools, Saunas, 
Steam Rooms, Relaxation Lounges, Fitness Center, and Outdoor Hot Tub. 


Exclusive SEVENDAYS Wellness Special! Enjoy a 50-Minute Custom Massage, 
Spa Lunch, and 10% discount on all retail products... all for just $1001 
Call 802-764-1452 to reserve your 'me' time today. 

SPA at THE ESSEX RESORT • 70 ESSEX WAV • ESSEX JUIlCTIOII, VT • 05452 • SpaAtTMeEssex.com 


Lila Downs 

Friday, April 26 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $15 



when he worked at 
Bronte. Now his goal 
is to serve food with 
“as little manipula- 
tion as possible,” 
he says. “We like to 
season our food well, 
and we do a lot of 
marinades. We try to 
get flavors infused in 
all our food.” 

It sounds simple, 
but the results sug- 
gest otherwise. Take, for ir 


IN A SWEET AND SESAME- 
REDOLENT 

THAT, ONCE 




sesame seeds. The 
whole dish is per- 
fection in a bowl, 
and a filling meal 
for just $12. 

Korean food is 
only the beginning 
for this talented 
couple. To cel- 
ebrate Homei’s 
reopening for the 
spring season, the 
chefs sent out a 
;-bouches, including 


Korean beef bowl. Tender chunks of dumplings filled with goat and shrimp; 


steak originate at a nearby farm, where 
the couple chooses a cow for slaughter 
from the small herd. The meat is mari- 

slurry that, once cooked, makes each bit 
of beef melt delectably. 

Precisely cooked rice absorbs both 
the marinade and the tangy dressing 
that covers a salad of organic mesclun 
from Les Jardins de la Grelinette in 
St-Armand. The greens are mixed with 
carrots, cabbage and cilantro and liber- 
ally showered with white and black 


chunks of Thai-style fried basil chicken; 
and Asian spoons that each held sake 
gelee and a single slice of strawberry. 

the appetizer menu. Wou’s training 
under Montreal sushi master Tri Du 
shows in her salmon tartare inari. The 
three rolls are wrapped in tofu skin and 


ir 


filled with coarsely chopped tuna on a 
bed of rice. They’re served on squiggles 
of sticky, soy-based sauce and topped 
with sesame seeds, tempura flakes and 
scallions. 

The bill of fare also boasts 
Vietnamese-style egg rolls and Thai 
curries. Wou’s experience with dim- 
sum feasts in Montreal’s Chinatown 
informs many of her own dishes. For a 
Chinese barbecue pork chop, she paints 
a thick, bone-in chunk of juicy pig flesh 
in a fresh, light take on honey-and-five- 
spice-flavored cha siu. The honey comes 
from a Dunham hive called Three Acres 
and also appears in Homei's dressings 
and drinks, including a lemon-flavored, 
iced jasmine tea. 

Homei isn’t exclusively an Asian 
restaurant; dishes also include a pork- 
and-beef burger and moules-frites. 
Then there’s the pizza. When we visited 
the restaurant on its first weekend fol- 
lowing a winter break, we spotted a pie 
on nearly every table, along with the 
noodle bowls and tempuras. 



Rozza and Wou bought their pizza 
oven from the cafe next door when it 
closed two years ago. "I always wanted 
a pizza oven, because what Italian child 
doesn't want a pizza oven?" Rozza jokes. 
“We said, “Life isn’t that serious that [the 
restaurant] needs to be so one-sided 
Asian. We don’t need to pigeonhole 
ourselves into a certain food category.’” 

The simple pizzas include a classic 
Margherita but also a pesto-and-olive 
version. On the night we visited, many 
arrived in front of children; the restau- 
rant was crowded with diners ranging 
from infants to senior citizens. 

Among the kids at the restaurant are 
the owners’ own offspring, 5-year-old 
Timo (named for the Italian word for 
thyme), and 1-year-old Taro (for the 
purple root popular in Asian cookery). 
Wou says she’s surprised that her res- 
taurant has been such a hit with young- 
sters, given the lack of a kids’ menu. She 


adds that she and Rozza are accommo- 
dating in the kitchen and have a toy box 
to keep the little ones quiet for guests 
enjoying a date night. 

Many of the diners are local at this 
time of year, but Wou says Homei also 
sees its fair share of Vermonters who 
discover the restaurant while traveling 
the wine route. “I tell my servers to 
tell them that I went to NECI, but they 
never remember the word, so we lose 
that connection,” she says with a sigh. 

Regardless of how many diners 
arrive from out of town, the close-knit 
locals keep coming back for the food, 
the Chinese-lantern-and-Tibetan- 
prayer-flag-bedecked back garden and 
the friendly ambiance. During Seven 
Days' visit, nearly every new guest who 
entered the restaurant was greeted by 
waves from friends already eating. 

This camaraderie extends to the 
staff. One busser that weekend was the 
daughter of Homei’s beef providers. 
Her parents were dining at the restau- 
rant that night, seated two tables away 
from its honey 
suppliers; their 
other daughter 
was up the road 
taking care of 
Taro. ‘That’s the 
great thing about 
in the coun- 
try," says Wou. 


lack 
customers 
willing to come 
in and try Wou’s 
new cheesecake. 

Though Rozza’s 
grandmother was a pastry chef in 
Switzerland, neither he nor his wife 
specializes in desserts. But Wou’s 
creamy coconut treat is alone worth a 
trip. Served in a Mason jar, with a thick 
crust of mashed graham crackers cov- 
ered in ethereally light coconut custard 
and a nest of crunchy coconut strands, 
the unconventional sweet could convert 
even a cheesecake hater. 

Or impress an enthusiast — like 
Rozza. “I’m a big cheesecake fanatic, 
and I can’t believe I’ve been loving 
cheesecake all these years and now Gina 
made my favorite cheesecake,” he says. 
“It’s not fancy. It’s good and sweet.” 

He could be describing Homei Bistro 
and its simple, scrumptious cuisine. ® 


ic. 450-284-0522. 



STANDARD / BEEP 

$7.5 CLASSIC M ARTINIS / $1.5 OYSTERS 


EJKDK&TAWl 


86 St. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.com 
FI /bluebirdtavern 


A 

Lake Champlain 


CHOCOLATES* 


MUD 


SEASON 


SALE 


(Crummy Weather. Amazing Chocolate) 

20% Evl"|°/o 


§ 




food 


1 1 side dishes 


Seasonal ingredients will make 
their appearance in a rotation 
of daily specials. 

As for the beer, Roy kicks 
around a few local names. He 
says he became enamored of 
German styles while at Das 
Bierhaus, so visitors can expect 
a few behind the bar. citizen 
cider and kombucha will be on 


Entrees & Exits 

UVA OPENS: MYER'S BAGELS 
CHANGES UP MENU; MIX 
CUPCAKERIE OPENS IN WAITSFIELD 
At noon on Monday, a calm 
but tired Kevin cleary casually 
laid a bone-in leg of jamon 
Iberico ham on top of the 
curved bar at uva wine bar. 
then looked at his watch. 
“Five hours," he said. 

At exactly 5 p.m. that 
evening, Uva — the Burlington 
wine bar, store and education 
space that Cleary and his wife, 
kathi, have been renovating all 
spring — would be opening at 
126 College Street, a few steps 
from L'amante, their decade-old 
restaurant. 

o The Clearys imagined Uva 
h as a place where guests will 
>! not only drink but experiment 
g and learn. The eclectic, mostly 
j» Old-World bottle list includes 
“ 13 reds, 12 whites and three 
sparkling wines offered by the 



EMILY CONN of the BAKERY AT THE 
FARMHOUSE KITCHEN — will roll 

out a reimagined cafe menu 
this week. Breakfasters can 
choose among “schmears" 
and bagels topped with the 
likes of sea salt and cabot 83 
butter or tapenade. At lunch, 
sandwiches can be stuffed 
with Chris Conn’s Montreal- 
style smoked meats, such 

brisket, house-cured gravlax 
and maple-glazed bacon. 

Fear not, skinny-bagel 
lovers — the bagels are staying 
their same old chewy selves. 


glass, in two-ounce pours 
or in flights, alongside a menu 
of small plates of salumi 
and cheeses. 

Anchoring one end of 
the bar is a fire-engine-red, 
hand-cranked meat sheer 
for shaving bresaola, jamon 
Serrano, capocollo and 
other cured meats to order. 
Plates of cheeses such 
as Robiola due Latte, 
Manchego and local goat 
cheese arrive “con con- 
dimenti,” and the menu 
includes a handful of snacks 
such as roasted peppers and 


After offering free coffee and 
bakery — specifically. 


A velvet rope separates the 
bar from the retail store 
stocked with 100-plus 
bottles — by law, 
guests can’t enter the 
store with a glass 
of wine or bring a 
purchased bottle 
into the store. The 
bottles surround a 
refrigerator stocked 
with imported 
cheeses and cured 
meats; as of next week, 
it will also hold a limited 
number of premade sand- 
wiches with ingredients 
such as speck and arugula. 


Already home to ice cream 
shop and bakery the sweet 
spot, Waitsfield is now an 
even more appealing haven 
for those with a sweet tooth. 
On March 29, baker carole 
Kelaher opened mix cupcakerie 
& kitchen at 5101 Main 
Street, a few doors down 
from the mad taco. 
Kelaher’s cupcakes 
include uncommon 
treats such as Guinness 
stout-chocolate cake 
filled with a stout- 
chocolate ganache and 
topped with a Bailey's 
buttercream icing. 


d 
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Maple Tree Place • WillLsIon • 879-9-192 
Outside Tend with ban and Live music 

6 to 9 on May 5th 

May 1st May 4bh 

$2.50 Corona & Corona Lb $5.00 Margaribas 
Mau 2nd Ma y 5ch 

$4,00 Margaribas $5.00 Margaribas 

May 3rd $4.00 Dos XX DraPb 

$3.00 Dos XX DraPbs $300 Corona & Corna Lb 
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this is my summer 

CppQYlfcrtM/ toll oA- OVfA vJkilt/ ijou dive- in kigk school 


Oe/f sW4-«Jl 4-kis summw! 


Register today @ uvm.edu/precollege 




I love your restaurant, and would love it even more if you diverted your 
food scraps out of the landfill. What are you currently doing with your food 
scraps? You have a couple of easy, local options. 


You could send your food scraps to local farmers to be used as animal feed, 
or you can send them to a composter. 


Central Vermont Solid Waste Management District may be able to help you 
with their Business Composting Program. Call them at 802-229-9383 or learn 
more at www.cvswmd.org. 


CENTRAL VERMONT SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 
| 229.9383 WWW.CVSWMD.ORG 


Spring into Gardening Week 
April 21-28 

Flower Gardening Fruit Trees B Berry Bushes 

Sunday, April 21 9:00 - 10:30 a.m. Wednesday, April 24 6:00- 7:30 p.n 

Gardening with Caring for House Plants 

Medicinal Herbs Thursday, April 25 6:00 - 7:30 p.m 

inday, April 21 11:00 u.m. - 1:00 p.m. 

Day in the Dirt! 

Starting a Neighborhood or Saturday, April 27 

School Garden 

Tuesday, April 23 6:00 - 7:30 p.m. Square Foot Gardening 

Sunday, April 28 3:00 - 4:30 p.m. 


Visit www.citymarket.coop to sign up! 






calendar 


WED. 17 

agriculture 

SPRING PLANNING & HOME GARDEN DESIGN: 



dance 


WEST-COAST SWING-DANCE LESSONS: Dancers 



games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB : Folks gather weekly to 



health &fi tness 

FOOD SENSITIVITIES. DIGESTIVE AILMENTS & 

HORMONAL IMBALANCES: Nutritionist Alicia 

health — and presents way to restore proper 
balance. Hunger Mountain Co-op. Montpelier, 
5:30-6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 223-8000, 

ext 202. 


LAUREN TESSIER e naturopathic physician 





LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS ARE DUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
FINDOURCONVENIENTFORMATSEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


>P. SEVEN DA YSEDITS FOR SPACE 


ORGANIZERS MAY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING 



Double Digits 

For Elaine Greenfi eld and 
Janice Meyer Thompson, being 
in tune is everything. Performing 
as the Transcontinental Piano 
Duo since 1992, they have 


their command of the ivory keys 
with recitals, master classes, 
workshops and three albums, 
pianists, veterans of the World 
Pedagogy Piano Conference 
and the prestigious Steinway 
Chamber Music Festival, take 
to the stage with “Beethoven 
to Bernstein,” which opens 
with Ludwig van’s rarely heard 
Sonata in D, Op. 6 and covers two centuries of four-hand arrangements before 
closing with Bernstein's compelling Overture toCandide. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL PIANO DUO 

Friday, April 19, 7:30 p.m.. at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Burlington. $15-20: free for 
children under IS. Info. 863-5966. fl ynntix.org 



APR.19 1 MUSIC 


Powerful Pipes 

Cantus, which means “singing’' in Latin, also refers to the European tradition 
of students gathering at local pubs to sing And it’s the name of what Fanfare 

magazine calls “the premier men’s vocal ensemble in the United States.” The 
nine musicians began singing together in 1995 and became a professional act 
in 2000. In “On the Shoulders of Giants,” these masters of melody, known for 
a repertoire that spans time periods and genres, celebrate composers past and 
present with selected works ranging from Schubert and Mendelssohn to the 
Beatles and U2. 

CANTUS 

Friday. April 19, 7:30 p.m„ atUVM Recital Hall, Redstone Campus, in Burlington. $15- 
30. Info. 863-5966. fl ynntix.org 




- - . _l is the season ... for mud! Instead of cursing 
I stuck vehicles and dirty carpets, the ECHO Earth' 
I Weeks' MudFest celebrates the messier side of 
spring in all its glory. Nine days of all-ages activities 
and programs explore the creative and scientifi c 
properties of water-saturated soil. Mud tables 
encourage little ones to dig deep into imaginative 
play, while the ever-popular Mud Fling gives folks 
a chance to take aim at a giant target three stories 
below. Local singer-songwriters join the fun with daily 
performances of “Muddy Music," and short fi Ims and 
demonstrations teach attendees about the habitat of 
native creatures. 


ECHO EARTH WEEKS' MUDFEST 


"Without our traditions, our lives vvs would be shaky as ... as a 
fi ddler on the roof,” claims Tevyetl the milkman, the protagonist 
in Jerome Robbins' Tony Award-wivinning musical, Fiddler on the 
Roof. The Broadway national tour sttars Robert I.. Summers II as the 
fretting father of fi ve girls who do * not share his affinity for their 
Jewish heritage, or their small Russssian village. Original direction, 
choreography and a powerful score, including "If I Were aRich Man” 
and "Sunrise, Sunset," tell the comeiedic and heartwarming tale of 
Tevye's struggle to accept his children's choices in love and life. 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF' 
Friday. April 19, 7:30 p.m.. at P 
$44.50-54.50. Info, 775-0903. 


PLAYING 

I^DIRT 


APR 20 24 1 FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


Culture Clash 






with Ben Mardell, Lesley University 

For: Pre-K to 3rd grade educators, child care workers, parents, advocates, policy makers 



^ May 24th, Capital Plaza | Montpelier, VT 

, , „l„ u tonous ltar*i*3 

to pi«a 

Space Still Available! Some Grants Available! 

Learn more and register: vthec.org/play 


Presented by VT Higher Education Collaborative | (802) 498-3350 | info@vthec.org 


Mu. 

LUPUS 

Found3lion of America 

Vermont Chapter 

SPRING 


FREE EDUCATIONAL 
SEMINAR FOR LUPUS 

STRIKE ONE * X/j 
FOR LUPUS 

Champlain Lanes 2630 ' 

Shelburne Rd, Shelburne, VT 

Pre-Registration before May 19th at: 
www.lupusvt.org or 802-244-5988 

Includes 2 games of bowling, shoes, 
pizza and sodal Teams consist of 4 
or 5 bowlers. Each team brings in 
pledge monies of at least $200.00 to 
the bowl-a-thon. Individual bowlers 
are welcome. Any individual raising 
at least $50 will be added to an 
existing team. 

! 

WALK/RUN 

FOR LUPUS 

Sat. Sept 21 . 1 0 am-2:30 pro 

UiMIIMlin 


Hall of Fame Tarrant Recreation Center 

Saint Michael's College 

30 College Parkway. Colchester, VT 

Dr. Teresa Fama M.D. of Central Vermont 
Rheumatology will be speaking from 

11-12 about new Lupus treatments and her 
experience with Benlysta. 

Free lunch buffet will be served following 
the seminar. 

This seminar is free and open to all who 
wish to attend. 


calendar 


WED.17 « P.52 

Living Market and Cafe, South Burlington, noon 
Free: preregister. Info, 863.2569, ext. 1. 

TAI CHI FOR ARTHRITIS: Ruth Barenbaum leads 
this ancient martial art of gentle, controlled move- 
ments to help increase flexibility and decrease 
joint pain. Ilsley Public Library, Middtebury, 1-2 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info. 865-0360. ext. 1028. 

babytime PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and their 
parents convene for playtime and sharing. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
Free: preregister, info. 658-3659, 

ENOSBURG PLAYGROUP: Children and their adult 
caregivers immerse themselves in singing and 
other activities. American Legion, Enosburg Falls. 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

FAIRFIELD playgroup: Youngsters find enter- 
tainment in creative activities and snack time. 
Bent Northrop Memorial Library. Fairfield. 10-11:30 

FAMILY MATH program: Little learners ages 3 to 
5 and their parents participate in themed activities 
related to Seon Chae’s How Do You Count a Dozen 
Ducklings?. Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 
6:30-7:15 p.m. Free: preregister; limited space. Info, 
878-6956 . 

HIGH GATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers lis- 
ten to age-appropriate lit. Highgate Public Library. 
11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 868-3970. 

MAY'S WORLD MUSIC & MOVEMENT: Energetic 
children lace up their dancing shoes for a fun 
class with May Poduschnick. ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 
MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 
5-year-oldsjam out to rock-and-roll and world-beat 
tunes. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 11-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

MY FIRST YOGA: Toddler-friendly poses led by 
Rachel Klatzer meet storytelling and song in this 
program for ages 5 and under. Ilsley Public Library. 
Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 388-4097. 
PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: SLIPPERY 
SALAMANDERS: Little learners don mud boots and 
search wetlands for signs of these tiny amphib- 
ians — including where they lay their eggs. North 
Branch Nature Center, Montpelier, 10-11:30 a.m. 
$5-8. Info. 229-6206. 

SALAMANDER SLEUTHS: Youngsters ages 3 to 
5 and their adult companions learn about these 
mini amphibians through habitat explorations 
and themed activities. Green Mountain Audubon 
Center, Huntington, 10-11 a.m. $B-10 per adult/ 
child pair: $4 per additional child: preregister. Info, 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: Creative activities 
and storytelling engage young minds, NCSS 
Family Center, St. Albans, 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: 

Preschoolers stretch their reading skills through 
activities involving puppets and picture books. 
8rownell Library, Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. 
Free. Info, 878-6956. 

YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn 
about moviemaking with local television experts. 
Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury. 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
Free: preregister: limited space. Info. 388-4097. 

'EAST-WEST TRUMPET SUMMIT' CONCERT: UVM 

jazz-studies program faculty members accom- 
pany their colleague Ray Vega and award-winning 
trumpeter Thomas Marriott in selections from 
the pair's acclaimed album. UVM Recital Hall, 
Redstone Campus, Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. 
Info. 656-7776. 

NOONTIME CONCERT SERIES: Deb Flanders 
joins Pete Sutherland. John Dunlop and Laura 
Markowitz in a program of Vermont songs from the 
1930s and '40s. First Baptist church, Burlington. 
12:15-12:45 p.m. Free. Info. 864-6515. 


ROCKET SHOP' LIVE: TIM BRICK, THE DUPONT 
BROTHERS: The singer-songwriter and local folk- 
rock duo take the stage at a monthly concert series 
hosted by MC Matt Gadouas. Black Box Theater, 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center. 
Burlington, free musicians' panel about getting 
press, 7 p.m.; concert B p.m. $5 suggested dona- 
tion. Info. 865-1140. 

SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG WITH 
RICH & LAURA ATKINSON: This experienced pair of 
musical leaders provides instrumental accompani- 
ment to participants’ voices. No experience neces- 
sary. Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield. 6:45 p.m. 
Free. Info. 426-3581. 

outdoors 

FORESTERS FOR THE BIRDS: Nature lovers leam 
about a timber-harvesting project created to 
improve and protect habitats for songbird species. 
North Branch Nature Center. Montpelier, 7-8 p.m. 
Donations; preregister; for children ages 12 and up. 
Info. 229-6206. 

seminars 

poetry WORKSHOP: Well versed in rhyme and 
meter, poets Jack Gundy and Phyllis Katz share 
tips for crafting stellar stanzas. Bradford Public 
Library, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 222-4536. 

SINGING FOR MUSICAL THEATER MASTER CLASS: 
Acclaimed singer-songwriter and composer Gabriel 
Kahane shares his knowledge with Dartmouth 
College's top soloists. Faulkner Recital Hall. 
Hopkins Center, Dartmouth College. Hanover. N.H., 
5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 603-646-2010. 

TECH HELP: Readers learn to take advantage of the 
library’s online offerings. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 
TECHNOLOGY CLASS: Technical-services librarian 
Carolyn Brennan guides participants through the 
process of downloading and utilizing three dif- 
ferent travel databases. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library. Williston. 6:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 
878-4918. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 

pong players swing their paddles in singles and 
doubles matches. Knights of Columbus. Rutland, 
7-10 p.m. Free for first two sessions: $30 annual 
membership. Info. 247-5913. 


N: The Opera Company of 
Middlebury's artistic director shares stories from 
the organization's first nine years and discusses 
the upcoming production of Tchaikovsky's Eugene 


com. Info. 989-2730. 

DOUGLAS BROOKS: The writer and researcher 
recounts his apprenticeship building traditional 
boats in Japan. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 7 pjn. 


minded individuals learn about volunteer 
opportunities abroad. Dean's Conference Room, 
Morrill Hall. UVM, Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

VERMONT UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH FORUM: 

Middlebury College's Deidre Miller. UVM's Ariel 
Mondlak and Lyndon State College's Justin Pepe 
present individual projects about the Green 
Mountain State's history. Community Room, 
Vermont History Center. Barre. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 

WILD NEIGHBORS LECTURE SERIES: Animal- 
tracking expert Sue Morse explains the feeding 
behaviors, temperaments and daily habits of 


Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $5. Info. 860-0190. 


'NO SEX PLEASE. WE RE BRITISH': A banker's wife 
has hilarious reactions to a slew of unexpected 
packages in this Northern Stage production, 
directed by Catherine Doherty and based on Alistar 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 





words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: FUTURES: UTOPIA & 

APOCALYPSE: Rachael Cohen Facilitates conversa- 
tion about Kurt Vonnegut's Galapagos. Hartland 
Public Library. 6:30 p.m. Free. Into. 436-2473. 
BURLINGTON POETRY SLAM: Matt Hollar 
and Lizzy Fox host a words-worthy evening of 
workshops, performances and versatile-in-verse 
competitions. ArtsRiot Gallery, Burlington. 6:30-10 
p.m. $3 suggested donation. Info, elizabethfox12<8> 
gmail.com. 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

Members read and respond to the poetry and 

the group to have their work reviewed. Halflounge. 
Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free: preregister at 
meetup.com. Info. 383-8104. 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY WRITERS SERIES: Award- 

University. Northfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 778-0284. 
PAUL SCHECKEL: The eco-friendly author discusses 
his new book. 7be Homeowner’s Energy Handbook : 
Your Guide to Getting Off the Grid. Craftsbury 
Public Library. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 586-9683. 

STEVEN CRAMER: compelling verse comes to life 
in a reading by the award-winning poet. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 


THU. 18 

agriculture 

GREEN MOUNTAIN COMPOST FACILITY TOUR: Eco- 






business 

REGIONAL BUSINESS & EDUCATION SUMMIT: 
'BUILDING CAREER PATHWAYS': Wayne State 






3oin os at The Coop as we 

Mfflvt* E PTi 

Monday April 22” J 10aM-5pM 


Reduce/ 

Uam about 
environmental 
resources, ir 
COAAMUn'ltY- 
Find out how 
you can make 
a difference. 


5% Pie>eount 
for all 

MeMber-Owner*?/ 

Every ie>™ 
Cu^toMer will 
Receive a Free 
Organic Canvas 
eag l 




Recycle/ 

Wing your old 
cell phones and 
rechargeable batteries 
to be recycled 
for you. 


OeMo«. froM 
Local Vendors 

Kid-5 Gardening 
Table & Face 
Painting 

Enter to win a 
Neuton* Electric 
Lawn Mower/ 


open 8gM-8pM daily f 

625 Stone Cutters War. Montpelier. VT *C 

802.225.8000 • www.VwngerMOUntan.eoop /p 


GARRISON KEILLOR’S 

<St c^fome, ^jmyxmiori 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 31 • 7:30PM 


Ben & Jerry’s Concerts on the Green at Shelbune Museum - Shelburne, VT 

Tickets: www.highergroundmusic.com, at the Higher Ground Box Office, 

Growing Vermont (UVM Davis Center), or 888-512-SHOW 

«# VEE. 
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Cirque Zumo Zumci 

Tuesday, April 30 at 7 pm, MainStage 


Tickets start at $15 





or call 8< 




I l 

3 uilding dreams for over 25 years 


4 

• Decks 

Porches 

Custom 


Construction 

www.builtbydo.oom 

Fora free estimate, Call David Cone today! 802.864.6370 802.343.2102 



V 


Pick up the April issue at 500+ locations or check out kidsvt.com 







FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT : 






ACTIVE EDGE, LIQUID EDGE 
& FITNESS EDGE 

Join for the year & save 25% 

OR 

ULTIMATE EDGE 

Join for the year and save 30% 

Kids (18 and under) are FREE 

4 MONTH ACTIVE EDGE SPECIAL 

Save 10% on the level of your choice. 

expires 4/24/13 


Dedicated to improving lives. Since 1966. 

Esse* (802) 879-7734 x 2 • Wllliston (802) 860-3343 • S. Burlington (802) 658-0001 or (802) 6584)002 

EDGEVT.COM 



SPRING 


APRIL 19+20 

A WEEKEND 


SEVEN DAYS 
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Participate in a Research Study 


Volunteers needed for ongoing Dengue fever 


• Healthy adults, ages 18-50 

• Up to $2060 in compensation 

• 1 8 month study 

• 2 doses of vaccine or placebo 

• 20 follow-up visits 

• Most visits are concentrated in the 
1 st and 1 2th month of the study. 



H lbe Call (802) 656-0013 for more info and to schedule a screening. 

UNIVERSITY Leave your name, number, and a good lime to call back. 

°J VERMONT Email: Va«ineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 



Complete patient-first care 

FOR EVERY STAGE OF YOUR LIFE... 

Visit our website for a full listing of services 
7 CARING. CONVENIENT 6* AFFORDABLE... 


Call (802) 879-1802 or visit www.ChamplainObGyn.com 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 



baxaars 

MOVE SPRING INTERNATIONAL MARKET: See 


comedy 

BOB MARLEY: Having graced the stages of late- 
night television and Comedy Central, the funny 
man who calls himself "New England's king of 
comedy' returns to the region to deliver big laughs 
Flynn MainStage. Burlington. 8 p.m. $28.75. Info, 

COMEDY NIGHT: An evening of laughs, hosted 
by standup carmen Lagala and featuring local 
talent and New York city's Ben Orbison. benefits 


environment 

EARTH DAY FESTIVAL: BandAnna provide live mu- 
Middlebury Natural Food Co-op. noon-3 p.m.' Free. 


etc. 

BIKE JAM: Gearheads help low-income Vermonter 
with repairs, while others craft jewelry out of old 
bicycle parts or help out around the shop. Bike 
Recycle Vermont Burlington. 9 a,m.-l p.m. Free. 

FIVE COLLEGES BOOK SALE: Thousands of used, 
antiquarian and out-of-print volumes delight lit 
lovers at this benefit for New England collegiate 


Barre, 8-9:30 p.m. $12-18! for ages 16 and up. Info, 

JOHN PINETTE: The award-winning standup 
brings his voracious appetite for life and laughter 
to the stage with anecdotes about food, dieting 


community 

permanent United states residents attend a 

process. 241 North Winooski Avenue, Burlington. 
10:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free. Info. scollier@collierim- 

COMMUNITY SERVICE DAY: SUNY Plattsburgh 
alumni join the Winooski Valley Park District to 
lead participants through a spring cleanup. Ethan 
Allen Homestead. Burlington, 10 a,m.-noon. Free: 
preregister. Info. 863-5744. americorps@wvpd.org. 

about the organization's volunteer opportuni- 
ties. Community Room. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington. 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 598-0351. 

'LET'S HAVE A BALL!': MASOUERADE & COSTUME 
party: RPM Entertainment provide live music 
at this footloose fundraiser for Team Ella-Vators' 
participation in the American Cancer Society Relay 
for Life. Elks Club. Montpelier. 8-midnight. $10 
suggested donation: for ages 18 and up: cash bar. 
Info. 223-2600. 

MILTON 2S0TH ANNIVERSARY & WEEK OF THE 
YOUNG CHILD CELEBRATION: Family-friendly 


of community history, as well as the little ones who 
represent its future, Milton Family Community 
Center, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Into, 893-1457. 


REGIONAL BABY shower: Families in Franklin 
and Grand Isle counties convene at this celebra- 
tory yet informative gathering based on prenatal, 


House. 11 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free: preregister at fgibbf- 
directservice@gmail.com. Info. 527-5426. 


ROKEBY MUSEUM VOLUNTEER INFORMATION 
SESSION: Local history buffs learn about becoming 
guides for house tours and greeters for the soon- 
to-open Underground Railroad Education Center. 
Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh, 10 a.m. Free. Info. 


scholarships. Lebanon High School, N.H„ 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free, Info. 295-0906. 

LAWSON'S FINEST LIQUIDS STH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION: A Beer Lovers' Farmers Market 
featuring artisanal ales, local food and live music 
honors Mad River Valley’s only microbrewery and 
benefits area charities. Valley Players Theater. 
Waitsfield, 2-6 p.m. Free. Info, 272-8436, lawsons- 
fmest@inbox.com. 

SPRING RUMMAGE SALE: For a nominal fee. bar- 
gain hunters fill up paper grocery bags with new 
treasures at this fundraiser for church projects. 
Congregational Church. Middlebury, 9 a.m.-noon. 

fairs & festivals 

ECHO EARTH WEEKS' MUDFEST: Families 

celebrate spring in all its glory with nine days of 

mud-flinging event. See calendar spotlight. ECHO 
Lake Aquarium and Science Center/Leahy Center 
for Lake Champlain. Burlington, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Regular admission, $9.50-12.50: $7.50-10.50 for 




food & drink 

DINNER DANCE: A buffet-style meal of roast 



HAM DINNER: Neighbors feast on a spread of 



VERMONTIVATE! LAUNCH PARTY: Locals celebrate 
this community sustainability game of epic propor- 
tions with food, family-friendly activities and more. 
Main Street Landing Train Station, Burlington, 1-4 
p.m. Free. Info, info@vermontivate.com. 

conferences 

STUDENT RESEARCH SYMPOSIUM: critical think- 
ers showcase their work as part of St. Michael's 
College's family weekend events. St. Michael's 
college, Colchester, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free; see smcvL 
edu for details. Info. 654-2536. 


MAPLE DAY: Folks satisfy their sweet tooth with 
maple cotton candy and sugar on snow served up 
from a mobile sugarhouse. City Market. Burlington, 

MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, 
cheeses, breads, veggies and more vie for spots in 

Middfebury, 9:30 am-1 pm Free. Info, 247-4699, 
gildrienfarm@gmail.com. 



THE 2013 VOLVO S60 TS & XC60 

HAVE A SAFE RIDE HOME. 
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Master of Science in Accounting 


Designed for accounting 
and financial professionals 
seeking career advancement 
as well as those seeking 
CPA licensure. 


Convenient year round 
evening classes 


Next session begins 
May 28 


LEARN 

MORE 


Castleton 


802-468-1487 

accounting ©castleton.ed u 



HOME & GARDEN 


Open House april27-2 8 

Come see our amazing selection of 
products for your lawn, garden and 
farm! The greenhouse will be open 
with eariy season offerings and free 
PH soil testing. Sales representatives 
will be on hand to answer your product 
questions. We will have food provided 
by a local 4H group plus free popcorn. 
While your here, enter to win a raised 
bed package or a $ 1 00 gift card! 


Mud Boots 

Lots of colors and sizes from 
toddler size 6 to men’s size 14. 


Order Chicks 

We will be taking orders for chicks 
until May 22. We are offering 16 
layer breeds and 2 meat breeds with 
delivery dates on May 18andJune21. 


802-878-8596 • 36 Park Street, Essex Jet. • Mon-Sat 8-6, Sun 10-4 

Check out our monthly coupon at DepotHomeAndGarden.net 


NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farmers 





health & fitness 

DAVE CONRARDY WITH DAVID & YOUDIT 
WHITING: See FRI.19. Wellness Co-op. Burling 

NORTH COUNTRY HERBALISTS MEETING: 



music 



CABIN FEVER CONCERT SERIES: MICHAEL 

CHORNEY: One of Vermont's most prolific and in- 



CATAMOUNT 8LUEGRASS JAM: Bob Amos leads 



GOLOSTEIN-PELED-FITERSTEIN TRIO: With the 



MUSIC FESTIVAL: As part of St. Michael's College's 
family weekend, the concert band, jazz orchestra, 
chorale, and string and a cappella ensembles 
deliver stirring performances. St. Michael's College. 
Colchester, noon-430 p,m. Free; see smcvt.edu for 


Violinist Sofia Hirsch and cellist John Dunlop join 

program of chamber music by Mozart Brahms and 
Witold Lutoslawski. Barre Opera House, 7:30 p.m. 

PIANO MASTER class: Janice Meyer Thompson 
and Elaine Greenfield of the Transcontinental 
Piano Duo share their techniques, repertoire and 
artistic perspectives with attendees, St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Burlington. 9:15 a.m. noon. Free, Info. 

SUMMIT SONGS: The Summit School presents 
Montpelier. 11 a.m. Free. Info, 223-3338 . 


sic at this all-ages show. ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. 
N.Y. 7-10 p.m. $3-10. Info. 518-314-9872, rotagal- 

outdoors 

bird-monitoring WALK: Experienced avian 
seekers lead participants on a morning stroll to 

Green Mountain Audubon Center. Huntington, 7-9 
a.m. Donations. Info, 434-3068. 

seminars 

COMMUNITY ADVOCACY TRAINING: Service- 


Lamoille County. Johnson State College. 9 a.m.-4 

INTERMEDIATE EXCEL: Participants learn the 
advanced features of electronic spreadsheets 

program familiarity required. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 10-11:30 a.m. $3 suggested donation. 






theater 


'ANNE OF GREEN GABLES': See THU.1B, 7:30 p.m. 
'ASTERION': See FRI.19. 8 p.m. 

'CITY OF ANGELS': See FRI.19. 2 p.m. & 8 p.m. 


'NO SEX PLEASE. WE RE BRITISH': See WED.17. 


Mountain Resort 7 p.m, $23. Info. 760-4634. 

SPRING FESTIVAL OF PLAYS: See THU.18, 7:30 


THE IGLOO SETTLEMENT': See THU.18, 8 p.m. 


words 








LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


STORY SHARING SYMPOSIUM: Recille Hamrell 
hosts a panel of professional storytellers, whose 
wise words address how to craft compelling narra- 


SUN. 21 

agriculture 

flower GARDENING: Using City Market's bloom- 
ing landscapes as teaching tools, Brian Carlson and 
Bonnie Acker give green thumbs tips for planting 
annuals and perennials. City Market, Burlington, 
9-10:30 a.m. $5-10: preregister at citymarket.coop; 
limited space. Info. 861-9700. 

GARDENING WITH MEDICINAL HERBS: Heather 
Irvine of Giving Tree Bolanicals presents ways 
to grow and harvest curative plants. City Market 
Burlington. 11 a.m.-l p.m. $5-10; preregister at city- 
marketcoop: limited space. Info, 861-9700, 
SEEDBOMB WORKSHOP: in celebration of Earth 

participants how to mix clay, compost and seeds 
into small spheres to be placed or thrown into 


bazaars 

MOVE SPRING INTERNATIONAL MARKET: See 

comedy 

JOHN PINETTE: See SAT.20. Memorial Auditoriur 

community 

BLUE STAR MOTHERS OF VERMONT CHAPTER 

MEETING: Members of the nonprofit service 



langiuige 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 

ParleZ'Vous franca/ s? Speakers practice the tongu 
at a casual, drop-in chat Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 540-0195. 


music 

DAVYDOV-FANNING DUO: The pianist and cellist 
present a program of favorite works including 



Michael’s Akoma World Music Ensemble and visit- 
ing artists Eli Wolasl. Johnny Scovel and Stuart 
Paton perform a repertoire of classical, social and 
religious traditions, international Commons. St 
Michael's College. Colchester. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA: LIVEIN HD: 

A collaborative broadcast performance with the 
New York City-based Ridge Theater Company 
features a decidedly 21st-century interpretation of 
Stravinsky's Rite of Spring. Lake Placid Center for 
the Arts. N.Y„ 2 p.m. $10-16. Info. 518-523-2512. 
UVM CONCERT BAND: D. Thomas Toner conducts 

UVM Recital Hall. Redstone Campus. Burlington. 
3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776. 

outdoors 

SPRING HERB WALK: Clinical herbalist Rebecca 
Dalgin leads a stroll to identify native vegetation 
of medicinal value. Meet outside the Wild Heart 
Wellness office. Goddard College. Plainfield, 1-2:30 
p.m. $4-10. info. 552-0727. 



talks 





THE JUDGE RULES IN YOUR FAVOR. 


Discounted 2013+14 season passes, also good 
the rest of this season, now on sale. 


JAY^PEAK + /Jiinilt. 

Adult Passes from just 


Jay Only Passes from just 


A Night at JAY ^ PEAK with 


FRIDAY, MAY 3RD THE FOEGER BALLROOM 
DOORS, 7:00PM SHOW, 8:00PM 


General Admission: $30 / VIP Admission: $75 
VIP Admission includes Meet & Greet with Keller Williams 
information and to purchase: 


Mother's Day at JAY ^ PEAK. Sunday, May 1 2th. All-You-Can-Eat Brunches at The Foundry Pub dr Grille and Alice’s Table. 
For menus and more information go to 
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COMMUNITY o • transferable credits 

XT ® • convenient course schedules 

V.,4 vS* V p • affordable tuition 

OF VERMONT m • flexible financial aid and scholarship options 

Register Now! x WWW.CCV.edu 800-228-6686 


Either way, GGV has you covered. 


Summer’s estming! 

What’s yffisa t style? 


Summer Shorts 


college credit in 7 weeks or less starting June 24, OR choose from 
over a thousand of our standard 12-week courses starting May 20. 


SPRING FESTIVAL OF PLAYS: I 


words 

NICHOLAS SPENGLER & ANNA PARDENIK: 



MON. 22 




environment 

EARTH DAY celebration: Eco-friendly folks 



fairs &festivals 

ECHO earth WEEKS' MUDFEST: See SAT.20. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 


film 






health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 





seminars 



sport 

ADULT OODGEBALL: Grown-ups hit the court in 
weekly games and take aim with brightly colored 

MONDAY NIGHT CROSS RIDE: Pedal pushers 



BOOK SALE: Prolific page turners in all genres de- 
light bibliophiles. Brown Public Library. Northfield. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 


KRISTEN IVERSEN: The writer reads from her 
compelling new book. Full Body Burden: Growing 
Up in the Nuclear Shadow of Rocky Flats, which 
combines investigative journalism with personal 
memoir. A O&A follows. Haybarn Theatre, Goddard 
college, Plainfield, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info, 454-8311. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK CELEBRATION: Sweet 
treats kick off festivities that include themed 
days and community service initiatives. Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction. 9 a.m.-9 p.m. Free. Info, 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


LEGO FUN: Budding builders in grades K and up 
create unique structures with brightly colored 
pieces. Brownell Library. Esse* Junction, 3-4:30 
p.m. Free, Info. 878-6956. 

UGHTS. CAMERA. ACTION!: Middlebury 
Community Television leads a four-day workshop 


TUE.23 


GREEN MOUNTAIN COMPOST FACILITY TOUR: Sr 
STARTING A NEIGHBORHOOD OR SCHOOL 


IIING-DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Or 


Film House. Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center, Burlington. 7 p.m. Free: first come, first 

food & drink 

AYURVEDA & THE ENERGY OF FOOD: Karen 

Johnston outlines the basic principles of this 
ancient alternative medicine, including specific 
diets based on individual body types or ’doshas." 
Hunger Mountain co-op. Montpelier. 6-7:30 p.m. 
$2-3: preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 
EMPLOYER RECOGNITION BREAKFAST: Creative 


health & fitness 

LAUGHTER YOGA: What's so funny? Giggles bui 
out as gentle aerobic exercise and yogic breath- 
ing meet unconditional laughter to enhance 


tales. Fairfax Community Library, 10-11:30 a.m, 
Free: preregister. Info. 849-2420. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: Three- to 5-year-ol 
keep their hands busy with crafts at tale time. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 11 a 
Free, info, 878-4918. 

RICHFORO PLAYGROUP: Rug rats gather for 
tales and activities. Cornerstone Bridges to Lif 
Community Center, Richford, 10-11:30 a.m. Frei 
Info, 527-5426. 


and crafts led by store employee Corey Bushey 
expand the imaginations of young minds. Butter 
Noodles. Williston, 10 a,m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 
Intermediate French speakers brush up on their 
linguistics — en fran^ais. Halvorson’s Upstreet 
Cafe. Burlington. 4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info. 540-019E 


Francophiles of all levels speak the country's 
language at a drop-in conversation. Mr. Crepe. 
Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 540-019S. 


;A: Twenty years of stage time infc 
foik-rock group's varied repertoin 
which ranges from traditional sea shanties to 
heavier riffs. Flynn MainStage, Burlington. 7:30 

JAMES GRAM & DAN PARSONS: In 'iGuitarral: A 
Musical Journey Across Time and Frets.’ the gul 
duo performs the music of Bach, Brahms, Mozar 
and others. St. Paul's Cathedral. Burlington, noc 
Free: bring a bag lunch. Info. 864-0471. 


in. Szymanowski and Chopin. Concert Hal 
Mahaney Center for the Arts, Middlebury. 7:30 p.m. 
$6-20. Info. 443-3168. 

UVM STUDENT PERFORMANCE RECITAL & 

awards ceremony: showcasing their skilled 




lising Sun Greenhousi 




. 30% OFF EARLY ANNUALS* 

• Hands on terrarium and container garden classes. 

• Enter to win a free landscape design consultation ($200 value). 

• Sample local beverages, meet the people who make them. 

• Light snacks, beer, wine and cocktails. 

•Can't make the party in Williston? Annuals will also be 30% off 
at our Burlington location on April 19th from 4:00-6:00pm. 


GARDENER^ 


Free Soil Test 

for the first 50 visitors to 
smartwaterways.org 

Most lawns and gardens in Vermont don't need fertilizer. 

Keep money in your pocket and excess nutrients out of the lake. 

Don't guess, soil test! 



After you've tested, remember, if needed, fertilizer works 
better in the fall (not spring)! For more information about 
water quality in our region and everyday things you can 
do to prevent pollution, visit our website: 

www.SmartWaterways.org 



calendar 


I LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT : 




authentic mexican cuisine 


www.flynncenter.org or coll 86-flynn today! 





SAVE SOME GREEN AT BASIN HARBOR CLUB! 



Tire University oj Vermont 


ADVANCE 

YOUR CAREER IN 

HEALTHCARE 


MANAGEMENT 


APPLY NOW 

AND START IN 

SUMMER 


BASIN BONUS CARDS 

Buy now and save all season when you 
purchase greens fees or carts in quantity. 

20-18 HOLE ROUNDS OF GOLF FOR $550 

[SAVINGS OF OVER S400 DOLLARS) 

Check the website for other Bonus Cards 

COURSE OPENS APRIL 26 

NEW GOLF MEMBER DEAL. 

JOIN NOW AND GET A FULL GOLF MEMBERSHIP FOR $850. 

A $150 SAVINGS. LIMITED TIME OFFER. 

Call us get your pass to a spectacular golf season today! 

2 BASIN HARBOR CLUB basinharbor.com • facebook.com/basinhar 
” On Lake Champlain, Vermont twitter.com/Iiasinharbor-802-475-2311 



Pay less = Save more. It’s simple math. 


Our new 10-year adjustable rate mortgage starts with an incredibly low rate. Which 
means powerful savings for you-immediately putting more money back in your pocket. 
Plus, our mortgage decisions are made locally, we service our mortgages locally and 
we deliver superior, local customer service. Don't miss out on this opportunity to get 
our absolute lowest mortgage rate and your chance to start saving more money. 


merchants 


BANK 


APPLY NOW AT MBVT.COM/ARM 
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FREE Tire 


I Up to 4 tires 19" or less rim size 

($1 fee for tires on rims). 

Got more? 

We'll take up to 8 tires at the Williston DOC only. 


Round Up! 


I Saturday, April 20 • 8-3:30 
At all CSWD Drop-Off Centers 

{Fri & Sat 4/19 & 4/20 at Williston DOC only} 

Round up open to Chittenden County households only. 
Please have photo id ready to confirm address. 


POP-UP! QUEER DANCE 
PARTY PRESENTS... 


DRAG N’ DANCE 


SAT. MAY IITH 
HIGHER GROUND 
18+ 9PM-IAM 


TICKETS S5/S8 DAY OF 
FEATURING THE BEST OF 
VERMONT DRAG PERFORMERS 
2 DJ PRECIOUS 2 DJ LLU 

popupqueerdanceparty.com 


NIP 
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Spring 

is nature’s way 

’’Letts 0 ™ 
party! 

listen online at MP103.com 


REDESIGN 

YOUR 


WEEKEND 


SEVEN DAYS 
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ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


re v lew 


Small Dog 
Electronics 


is a curated round-up of all things visual arts 
in Vermont: art shows, receptions, events, 
news, jobs and classes. 


Subscribe by Thursday, April 18 

at sevendaysvt.com/review and 
be entered to win an iPad from 
Small Dog Electronics! Winners 
announced in re:View on April 19. 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE :EVENDAYSVT.CCM/CLASSES = 


classes 




classes 




photography 

SPRING IN VERMONT 
WORKSHOP: May 17-19. Cost: 
$595/person. Location: Green 
Mountain Photographic 
Workshops, Central Vermont. 

Photographic Workshops. 

Kurt Budliger. 223-4022. infos' 


greenmtnphotoworkshops. 
com. Spring in Vermont is one 

be outdoors exploring the land- 

three-day, intensive photogra- 
phy workshop we’ll explore and 
photograph some of the most 
stunning Vermont landscapes as 
they burst with spring color. 


tai chi 



well-being 



women 


THE WORLD WEARY WOMAN: 



Jungian analyst Cara Barker's 
text. Led by Sue Mehrtens. 
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FROM O 

TO YOU 
SINCE 1 


bennington 

[jotters 


79 MAIN STREET* MONTPELIER, VT • 802-223-BABY 

Mon-Sat 1 Oam to 6pm • Sunday 1 1 am to 4pm 

visit us on the web at www.zutano.com 


Also, Visit our Store at the Northshire Bookstore in Manchester, VT 


NEW FURNITURE AND DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES ARRIVING DAILY. 
COME IN TODAY! 


127 COLLLEGE STREET 

MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 10 - 6 




music 


Walk the Line 

An interview with Paul Hoffman of Greensky Bluegrass 

BY DAN BOLLES 



WE RE JUST AS AFRAID OF THE JAMGRASS STIGMA 

AS THE BLUEGRASS STIGMA. 

PAUL HOFFMAN 


G reensky Bluegrass, from Ka- 
lamazoo, Mich., embody a 
dichotomy in modern acous- 
tic music. On paper, they are 
a bluegrass band, ace players wielding 
guitars, banjo, mandolin and Dobro. But 
as the pun in the band’s name suggests, 
that description only tells half the story. 

The scru'y quintet is equally com- 
fortable playing trad itional blu egrass 
as that genre’s heady cousin, jamgrass, 
and straight-up rock and roll. Green- 
sky’s most recent album, 2011’s Hand- 
guns, owes as much to Bill Monroe as it 
does the Grateful Dead and the Rolling 
Stones. And in concert, you are just as 
likely to hear extended jams as tightly 
wound, three-minute pop songs — and 
maybe a Prince cover or two. 

In advance of the band’s performance 
at the Higher Ground Ballroom on Tues- 
day, April 23 .Seven Days caught up with 
mandolin player and songwriter Paul 
Ho' man by phone from his home in 
o Michigan. 

| SEVEN DAYS: So I heard you guys 
g drank Kid Rock out of all his Bud Light 
5 Lime. 

j}j PAUL HOFFMAN: [Laughs] Oh, yeah. 
We did. He left his trailer early [at a fes- 
tival] and we raided his Bud Light Lime. 
" We lie about knowing him sometimes, 

^ because he’s from Michigan. So some- 
° times we joke about knowing Bobby 
5 Ritchie. Like, “Yeah, I was on the pon- 
o toon boat when he shot that video, just 
hangin’ out.” 

v> SD: How do you feel about being 
g caught square in the middle of the 
5 traditional bluegrass-versus-jam- 
Si grass argument? 

PH: We don’t really like to be consid- 
ered on one end or the other, because we 
think what we do is more involved than 
that. But it is really nice to be able to 
cross over to so many di' erent types of 
a listeners and appeal to so many people. A 
J lot of times younger fans will bring their 
g parents to shows. I mean, music should 


have a timeless appeal. But I don’t think 
everyone listens to dubstep. 

SD: It only seems that way, I guess. 
What do you think that cross-over ap- 
peal says about your music? 

PH: I think it means we just play good 
music that’s not age or genre specifi c. 

I hear a lot people who say they love 
our band but they don’t like bluegrass, 
which is a funny thing to say. But I know 
what they mean. 

SD: Some of that probably stems from 
having the word bluegrass in your 
name. Do you ever wish you didn't? 

PH: That’s a topic of conversation that’s 
been going on for years. The problem is 
that without the word bluegrass, the pun 
doesn’t make any sense. And without 
bluegrass, it would make more sense for 
Greensky to be two words. So without 
the one, you lose the other, the context. 


And I think the implication with Green- 
sky, which is the opposite of bluegrass, it 
does sort of explain what we mean and 
who we are. We’re just as afraid of the 
jamgrass stigma as the bluegrass stigma. 

I think everyone feels the same way. You 
don’t want to be labeled or defi ned. But 
as much as we don’t want to be any one 
of these things, we are all of them. It’s 
however you look at it. 

SD: Well, how do you look at it? How 
do you describe the band? 

PH: I usually tell people we’re a rock- 
and-roll acoustic band, with bluegrass 
instruments. I feel like that’s pretty ge- 
neric but encompassing. Rock and roll 
is an undefi nable thing, too. It’s really 
more of an attitude. It can be the Rolling 
Stones or it can be Megadeth. It’s all rock 
and roll. 

SD: You're pretty well known for tack- 


ling a wide array of covers. What's the 
least likely cover the band has done? 

PH: One of the 1980s songs would 
probably be one of the weirdest. Lionel 
Ritchie’s “Dancing on the Ceiling" was 
maybe the most controversial. I had the 
idea that it would be a great bluegrass 
song and had to fi ght the band to allow it 
to happen. We played it for a little while 
and retired it. But then I saw Lionel 
Ritchie playing “Dancing on the Ceiling” 
on the CMT music awards with a bunch 
of country-pop stars. So I texted the 
band and I was like, “See? I was ahead of 
the curve! If we had held on, that could 
have been us up there with Lionel!” 

SD: Any news on the new album? 

PH: It’s in the bag. It’s looking like a Sep- 
tember release, probably. We’re excited 

SD: Without giving away too much, 
what can you tell me about the re- 
cord? 

PH: One of the things about the new al- 
bum is that we focused on more of a co- 
hesive group delivery. Bluegrass is one 
of these genres where every player is a 
hotshot, and every song has a solo for 
every instrument, which is something 
that really appeals to us as players. It’s a 
player’s music. But we’re also trying not 
to give in to that entirely. If you listen to 
pop music, there might just be one solo, 
or no solo. There might just be a theme 
that’s played instrumentally and isn’t so 
fl ashy. So we tried to focus more on set- 
ting sonic pieces that aren’t so reliant 
on showmanship. We’re trying to pres- 
ent ideas in songs that are intentional 
and deliberate. Every album is the next 
step, a straight line getting sharper and 
sharper. ® 
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s©und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 



High Times 

This Saturday, April 20, is big day in 
the Green Mountain State and beyond. 
As it’s become known colloquially, 
“4/20” is like a stoner St. Patrick’s Day, a 
pseudo-holiday when folks who smoke 
a ton of herb celebrate by, um, smoking 

But this year, April 20 marks another 
unofficial holiday. Namely, Record Store 
Day, a day when people who buy a lot 
of music celebrate by ... buying a lot 
of music. But the twist is that instead 
of purchasing new tunes online, fans 
physically go to real, live record stores, 
where all manner of deals, special 
releases and live performances await. 

Were I the owner of one of our fine 
local record shops — say, Buch Spieler 
in Montpelier, or Pure Pop Records or 
Burlington Records in the Queen City 
— I’d look at the convergence of ersatz 
holidays as a supreme opportunity to 
take advantage of a market inefficiency, 
by which I mean wasted, trust-fund 
hippies with cash to burn. If it were me. 
I’d be blasting Phish reissues from the 
sidewalk, luring in unsuspecting stoners 
like the Pied (hash) Piper. They’d be 
powerless to resist. 

Come to think of it, it’s probably a 
really good thing I don't own a record 
store. Better to stay in my lane and whip 
off a rapid-fire edition of Soundbites. 
Try to keep up, stoners. 

BiteTorrent 


Speaking of 4/20, did you know that 
burntmd smokes weed? True story. 
Anyway, here’s an update: The prodigal 
MC is now based in Colorado, where, 
as you may have heard, marijuana was 
recently legalized. That means this 
year's 4/20 celebrations will be the first 
legal, post-prohibition observances of 
the holiday. It turns out, one of said 
Rocky Mountain high celebrations 
is a show curated by the kind doctor 
himself, featuring some marquee 
names, including oj premier and justin 
bua. BurntMD writes that the intent 
of the show — which, hand to God, is 
called Incredibowl’s 420 Extravaganja 
— is to “honor the historic sacrifices 
and struggles the marijuana movement 
has fought for decades to overcome.” 
OK, I made up that quote. But not the 
name. The Extravaganja is really just an 


excuse to get blazed and listen to killer 
hip-hop. But in the end, isn’t that what 
it’s really all about? 


It’s been about four months since last 
we heard from spit jack. The local punk 
band went quiet after drummer mike 
forester choked to death on someone 
else’s vomit. Or moved home to Detroit, 
I can never remember which. In any 
case, they have a new drummer, stone 
8ULLet's seth ROYA, and appear set to 
resume their quest to get kicked out of 
every bar in the state, beginning this 
Friday, April 19, at Hostel Tevere in 
Warren with Boston's state of the union 
and surf-punk bands tsunamibots and 
hardcore sallies. Welcome back, gents. 


Local cowpunk duo red clover and 
the hermit thrush are reportedly close 
to releasing their debut record. The 
boys were kind enough to send along a 
preview track that may or may not be 
called “Gin Eyes” — it was hard tell from 
how it was labeled. Whatever it's called, 
I dig it. Lo-fi country with a punk edge 
will always own a special place in my 
heart, especially if you throw in booze 
— which I'm inclined to suggest is likely 
to happen this Saturday, April 20, when 
the band plays Finnigan’s Irish Pub in 
Burlington with charlie thunder. 


This just in from the Dept, of Are You 
Fucking Kidding Me? kris allen, the 
2009 “American Idol" winner, drops 


by the Higher Showcase Lounge 
on Wednesday, April 24. That’s not 
especially noteworthy on its own. But 
get this. For the low, low price of $50, 
you can purchase a “quality time meet 
and greet” session with Allen, where 
"photos and autographs are allowed and 
encouraged." If only there was a word 
for when someone accepts money to 
be in the intimate company of a total 
stranger- 


in an unrelated story, I’ll be appearing 
at the next Rocket Shop Live 
"Musicians for Musicians” series at 
Main Street Landing in Burlington, 
this Wednesday, April 17. I’m on a panel 
talking about the relationship between 
the press and musicians. It’s free, but 
if you’d like to hang out after the show, 
you can make checks for $50 payable to 


Band Name of the Week: women 
be shoppin'. This one’s for you, pat 
milliken, wherever you are. WBS is 
an experimental side project of local 
songwriter joshua glass that plays 
“manic-depressive improv.” They’re at 
Radio Bean on Wednesday, April 24. 


james kochalka's delightfully offbeat 
— and hilariously off-color — cartoon 
series, SuperF*ckers, is back after a brief 
hiatus. You can check out the original 
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six episodes on YouTube, with six more 
episodes on the way, to be released 
weekly on Fridays. To celebrate, 
Kochalka plays a show at Radio Bean 
this Friday, April 19. 

The schedule for the fifth annual 
Green Mountain Comedy Festival 

looks pretty awesome. In addition 
to headliner todd barry, the five-day 
festival features MTVs sara Schaefer, 
improv groups from Boston and New 
York, a musical-comedy showcase, a 
female comedy showcase, a family- 
friendly showcase and numerous 
workshops at venues from Burlington 
to Montpelier. The festival runs from 
May 22 to 26. For more info, check out 
greenmountaincomedy.com. 


Speaking of local comedy, Laugh Local 
VT — sort of a kissin’ cousin to the 
Vermont Comedy Club and owned by 
local comedian bob thdmas — is hosting 
a solid showcase at American Legion 
Post No. 3 in Montpelier this Friday, 
April 19. The lineup features eight 
local comedians doing 10-minute sets, 

including NATHAN HARTSWICK, NATALIE 
MILLER, KATHLEEN KANZ, TIM BEAVIN. CORI 
MARNELLOS, ANDY LEMIEUX, RE6I B and 

Thomas. 


Last but not least, a bit of shameless 
self-promotion! Since we retired our 
music blog, Solid State, and our staff 


blog. Blurt, Seven Days has lacked a 
good online outlet for arts-and-culture 
news and opinion — other than our 
regular website, of course. That’s been 
an unfortunate predicament — until 
now. We’ve launched a new blog, Live 
Culture, where you’ll find all manner 
of newsy — and viewsy — tidbits 


from our various arts beats, including 
theater, film, visual arts, dance and, yes, 
music. Check it out at 7d.blogs.com/ 
liveculture. And then be sure to leave 
lots of all-caps rants — or raves! — in the 
comments section. ® 




NECTAR'S 



FOR MORE INFORMATION VISIT 

LIVEATNECTARS.COM 

188 MAIN ST BURLINGTOH VERMONT 
8026584771 FACE800K.COM/LIVEATNEaAR5 


VT COMEDY CLUB 
PRESENTS 


SPARK IMPROV TROUPE 

FEEL 6000 BENEFIT SHOW 
"■ ■ ■ .:t. : - : i 1 

MORE INFO VISIT VERMONTCOMEDYCLUB.COM 





Watch something LOCAL this week. 


music 


1 VERMONT 
1 TODAY 


■ ON VERMONT: 

H FUTURE OF VT AGRICULTURE 

| WH3NESQAY 4/24 > 8PM 


1 WATCH UVE@5:25 

^ WffiKNGKTS ON TV 
I AND ONLINE 


: 0 OR WATCH ONUNE AT 

VERMONT CAM.ORG • RETN.ORG 


DAILY 

BREAD 

SPECIALS 


SUNDAYS: Ciabatta 

MONDAYS: Old Fashioned White 
the ultimate weekday sandwich bread 
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Various Artists, 

State & Main Records: 
Volume II 

(STATE & MAIN RECORDS. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In 2011, Montpelier’s State & Main Records, an 
o' shoot of the Golden Dome Musicians Collective, 
released a pair of hefty compilation albums. State ft 


Main Records: Volume 1 and Volume 1.5. Together, 
the comps o' ered an intriguing, varied and thorough 
snapshot of a community in fl ux, with release dates 
roughly sandwiching the 2011 closing of the city’s 
fabled arts epicenter, Langdon Street Cafe. In the 
years since, the Montpelier scene has weathered 
more uncertainty — notably, the closing of another 
cornerstone venue, the Black Door. But optimism 
abounds in the capital city these days. For starters, 
a new juke joint. Sweet Melissa’s, is opening soon 
in the vacated LSC storefront. And venues such as 
Bagitos, Charlie O’s and Positive Pie 2 have kept 
the city rocking through the long, dark night. That 
hopefulness is embodied in a new release from the 
plucky S&M Records crew , State £t Main Records 
Volume II. The comp’s 14 tracks are evidence of a 
diverse and vital music scene in central Vermont 

Hip-hop duo BoomSlang open the record with 
the playful party tune, “You Want It (Come Get It).” 
DJ JL lays down a frenetic beat while Sed One raps 
with energetic fl air and a nasal tone occasionally 
reminiscent of Cypress Hill’s B-Real. 

Garage-blues duo Lake Superior are next with 
“Little Bit." It’s a ragged little cut likely to please fans 
of the Black Keys and the White Stripes. 

The Concrete Rivals check in with “Denim Tiger," 
from their excellent 2012 debut.Ent Their Weight in 


Snakes. The track launches a bruising guitar assault 
that epitomizes the band's Dick-Dale-by-way-of- 
Slayer surf-metal ethos. Anachronist follow with “Say 
It,” a cut from their excellent 2012 record Jtoiv. 

In addition to the more established Montpelier acts 
it highlights. Volume II features gems from lesser- 
known artists. One such diamond is a searing alt-rock 
song called “Happy Endings” courtesy of Murdered 
Wives. Another is “Fane (stem cells)” by Tiger Grip, a 
delicately brooding number that suggests Morrissey 
on an electro-pop bender. 

On the opposite end of the spectrum is Yacht 
Rocket’s furious “Death Perception,” 93 seconds of 
punk slobber punctuated by wordless, punch-drunk 
howls. It’s a nice complement to Benvelope’s cock- 
rocking shrieks on "Making & Framing Friends for 
Murder.” 

Dan Zura, one of Montpelier’s — if not Vermont’s — 
best-kept secrets, o' ers an album highlight with “My 
Image.” Warm acoustic picking melts icy distortion 
and culminates in an ethereal, melancholy ballad. It’s 
one of the comp’s few softer moments and one of its 
fi nest. In a similar vein, Scott Baker’s “Lullabye” is a 
slice of indie-jangle heaven. 

State ft Main Records Volume Ilis available starting 
Saturday, April 20, at stateandmainrecords.com. 

DAN BOLLES 


The Phineas Gage Project, 
Three Phorm Live 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD) 

Vermont’s Phineas Gage Project specialize in 
“phabulous pholk phunk” — and, apparently, cribbing, 
and overusing, the “ph” gag from Phish. Phonetic folly 
aside, the band’s latest CD, Three Phorm Live, recorded 
at a 2012 show in Barrington, R.I., delivers on its self- 
description. Well, at least two-thirds of it. Whether 
you fi nd the trio’s brand of funk-grass "phabulous" 
depends on your predilection for acoustic versions of 
popular folk, country and rock songs, fi ltered through 
a faux-funk lens. 

The PGP make good on their o“ cial motto, 

“Music for Happy Brains,” on the album’s fi rst song, 
“Wondering,” one of a handful of original tunes 
included alongside several covers. The jammy, 
mandolin-fueled groove is likable enough.bouncy and 
bright with some three-part harmony thrown in for 
brain-happying measure. 

Following a short interlude in which the band 
relays the story of the real Phineas Gage — google 


it — they deliver a passable version of “Walk on the 
Ocean.” James Kinne, Erica Stroem and Rob Williams 
are capable players and vocalists. Here, they do justice 
to one of Toad the Wet Sprocket’s hits. 

Stroem takes the lead next on a cover of “Layla.” 
PGP’s interpretation is closer to Eric Clapton’s 
unplugged version than the original Derek and the 
Dominos incarnation. The playing is decent, the 
harmonies generally spot-on, but the tempo drags, 
sapping the song of its wounded urgency. 

The pair of originals that come next serve as album 
highlights. “Words” has an insistent, G. Love-esque 
groove that suits the band’s laid-back moxie, while 
“Open” evokes early Dave Matthews Band. Neither 
song breaks any molds, lyrically or stylistically. But 
they’re solid enough to make one wonder why the 
band relies so heavily on covers, particularly given the 
wince-inducing moments that follow. 

The CD’s second act is all cover songs, which 
would be fi ne if PGP o' ered an interesting perspective 
on their source material. But they don’t It’s all sti' , 
white-bread approximations of classics such as Dire 
Straits’ “Romeo and Juliet,” Al Green’s “Let’s Stay 



Together,” Stephen Stills' “Love the One You’re With” 
and the most egregious phait accompli: a soulless take 
on the Rolling Stones’ “Dead Flowers," presented, of 
course, as “Dead Phlowers.” 

Three Phorm Live by the Phineas Gage Project is 
available at phineasgage.com. 

DAN BOLLES 
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TUE.23 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Gi 
leunig's BISTRO & CAFE: Cody Sargent (j 
MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: Open Mic. E 


away (rock). 9 p.m. 


10 pm. S3. 1 ’ 


in Trio (jazz), 6 p.m„ 
na Wray (singer- 
Honky-Tonk Sessions. 


RED SQUARE: Craig Mitchell (house). 10 p.m.. Free. 


central 

BAGITOS: Art Herttua (jazz). 6 p.m„ Free. 
CHARLIE o'S: Karaoke. 10 p.m.. Free. 


champlain valley 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Monster Hits Karaoke, 9 


northern 

(singer-songwriter), 7:30 p.m.. Donations. 

THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Brasbe (singer- 


WED. 24 


burlington area 

FRANNY o'S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m.. Free. 
HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan (singer-songwriter). 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Seven Oays presents 
pica!?7 ^m.fsil/20. 0 AA. W ' !h ^ ^ (p5y<:h0tr0 


JHHette Johnson (pop" I^O pm.'si2/15/50. ATL ' 



Americana Gothic Wisconsin native Jeffrey foucault probes 


the dark corners of the American experience with a spare, gritty style evoking the 
windswept Midwest. His stark, haunting songs manage to both unsettle and soothe with 
vivid imagery and elegance. Focault plays the Monkey House in Winooski this Friday, 
April 19, with Burlington’s anders parker. 




Listen in Before You Listen Live 


Before their gig at Club Metronome on 
April 18, the DJs of Orchard Lounge 
talk with DJ Liu about their favorite 
request of all time and what their flavor 
of Ben & Jerry's would be. 









eye witness 


TAKING NOTE OF VISUAL VERMONT : 


Happy Accidents 

Duncan Johnson creates "paintings" from reclaimed wood by megan james 


art 



I n his West Hartford studio, Duncan 
Johnson has shelves stacked with 
painted wooden boards, reclaimed 
from area building projects and 
g carefully organized by color. On any giv- 
5 en day, he’ll pull out a bunch of them, in 
3 a variety of hues, and fan them out on his 
worktable. From there, said the 50-year- 
old artist during a visit last week, his cre- 
m ative process is simple: Move the wood 
;5 around and see what happens, 
g “It’s totally random," Johnson admit- 

H ted. “I have my pieces out, and two will 
5 bump together.” 

° If he likes the way they look side by 
side, he’ll glue them together. He contin- 
M ues until he’s built up a rectilinear com- 
5 position that feels, as he put it, “present.” 
z Johnson’s job is “just tryingto be there for 
> all those little accidents,” he said. 

The resulting compositions are gor- 
geously crafted, two-dimensional wooden 
“paintings” defi ned by their serendipitous 
combinations of color and texture — chip- 
ping paint meets wood grain meets the 
scars of old nail holes. Some of his works 
seem to ri° o° traditional quilt patterns — 
g Johnson’s mother is a quilter — but they're 
K never symmetrical like quilts. 



I FEEL LIKE THERE'S 

A LOTTO EXPLORE HERE. 


When Burlington’s new Hotel Vermont 
opens later this spring, northern Vermont- 
ers will have a chance to view Johnson’s 
work closer to home: He’s created a 
roughly 7-by-ll-foot piece that will be a fo- 
cal point in the hotel lobby. 

At J ohnson’s studio, an impossi- 
bly fl u° y Bichon Frise named Mr. MIG 
yapped an enthusiastic welcome. John- 
son’s wife, Brenda Garand, an artist who 
teaches at Dartmouth College, named the 
pooch after the MIG welder. 

Their home — perched so close to the 
White River that the windows offer a 
boat-like view — took a beating during 
Tropical Storm Irene. Eight inches of 
water flooded the studio, and even more 
water inundated the house. The flood 
spared Johnson's work but not his ma- 
terials. "It was devastating,” he said. It 
took three months of full-time cleaning 
and repair, with the help of volunteers, 
before the couple moved back into the 

Now the place looks as good as new, 
but that river keeps rising and falling “I 
think about it all the time,” Johnson said. 

After graduating in 1987 from Pratt 
Institute, where he studied photography. 


Johnson shifted his artistic 
focus to sculpture. He got a 
studio in Williamsburg Brooklyn, 
and took a part-time job at an art-crating 
company. “It paid well,” Johnson recalled. 
But more importantly, he added, “I could 
use the shop.” In 1992 he started showing 
his own work — sculptures that often in- 
corporated reclaimed materials from for- 
mer industrial neighborhoods. 

After a decade in Brooklyn, John- 
son grew tired of the city. So in 2002 he 
returned to his home state of Vermont, 
found work as a carpenter and continued 
makingsculptures, now from branches he 
gleaned in the woods. It was slow going 
for about four years. 

“Out of frustration, I decided to try 
something di° erent,” said Johnson. 

A friend who had an old barn fi lied 
with scrap wood and other discarded 
items invited him to come and forage for 
materials. Johnson came home with piles 
of distressed wood and a vision. He cut the 
wood down to strips of various sizes and 
assembled them into a "painting." 

To Johnson’s surprise, he had fun with 
the process. As a sculptor, he said, going 
two-dimensional “felt like I was cheat- 


ing” But he followed his instincts and 
dived deeper into the concept. 

For that fi rst piece, he used unpainted 
wood and made literal references to the 
barn it came from, creating mini barn- 
door-type shapes within the composition. 
But soon Johnson began to play with color 
and abstraction. 

Many people who look at his work as- 
sume Johnson lias painted each wooden 
strip, but all of his pieces are just as he found 
them. Still, the artist considers that he’s 
“working with the language of painting” 

At least once a week, Johnson descends 
on a nearby transfer station, where dis- 
carded building scraps are sorted before 
being taken to the dump, to hunt for more 
material. “I can fi nd amazing color there," 
he explained. Once he’s brought it all back 
to the studio, Johnson cleans the wood, 

sands it down to a workable size. 

Recalling his fi rst visit to the Hartford 
transfer station, Johnson said, “It was a 
promised land. There was a gigantic pile 
of wood. It looked like a beaver dam.” 

Over time, he’s learned to restrain him- 
self and take home only the materials he 
needs. Boards painted in red, white or 
blue are most common. Now, John- 
son said, “It has to be a really special 
red for me to take it home.” 

He enjoys the challenge of work- 
ing with existing color, and he likes 
how the visible history of each piece 
of wood provides an "entry point” for 
viewers. Each nail hole, each weathered 
surface, each diagonal line where aboard 
once attached to a roof tells a story. 

At his studio, Johnson pulled out a slab 
of natural wood he recently scored at the 
dump — he uses unpainted material, as 
well. The weathered board was spattered 
with nail holes, evidence of its tenure as 
part of a workingbarn. Textures like that 
bring Johnson’s work to life. In addition 
to using various paint qualities and wood 
grains, he sometimes draws diagonal 
graphite lines between nails. 

Johnson recently began experiment- 
ing with printmaking using one of his 
wood constructions to create an alluring 
black-and-white print. After several years 
working in two dimensions, this sculptor 
is still having fun. “I feel like there’s a lot to 
explore here,” he said. “I’ve just scratched 
the surface.”® 







TALKS & 
EVENTS 

A new curation of 19th-century 
objects, art and ephemera from the 
museum's permanent collection. 
Through April 22 at Sheldon 
Museum in Middlebury. Director 
Bill Brooks leads a gallery talk: 
Wednesday, April 17, noon-1 p.m. 
Info. 388-2117. 



Fields: a meditation on war; which 
combines sculpture, etching, film 
and music. Tuesday. April 23, 7-8:30 
p.m., Chaffee Downtown Art Center, 
Rutland. Info. 775-0356. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE OPEN 
STUDIOS: Studio-art students 
share their works-in-progress 
during a day of demonstrations of 
painting, drawing, printmaking and 
sculpture. Friday, April 19. 10 a.m,-5 
p.m,, Johnson Memorial Building. 
Middlebury College. Info. 443-3168. 
ERIC AHO: The artist whose work 
is part of the museum's ongoing 
’Contemporary Voices from 

recent departure from painting 
"observed reality’ in pursuit of a 
reality that aligns more closely 

world. Wednesday. April 17, 6 p.m.. 
Fleming Museum, UVM. Burlington. 
Info. 656-0750. 

behind-the-scenes broadcast of 
the recent sold-out exhibit at the 
Royal Academy in London, which 
spans the artist's entire career. 
Thursday, April 18: 11 a.m.. 7 p.m.. 
Town Hall Theater. Middlebury. Info, 


PORTRAIT UNVEILING: The 

Bradford Historical Society 
presents HK Goodwin's 1852 




’INVITATION TO AMERICAN 
ART: MAGICAL REALISM AND 
ABSTRACTION’: Shelburne 



RECEPTIONS 





Wright explore the undulating 
landscape of the human form. 


JEREMY AYERS: Pottery by the 



LARK UPSON & GAYLE HANSON. 

Upson, a former furniture maker, 








prints by the Vermont artist Hugh 

portion of his personal collection, 
including works by Eugene Atget 
Harry Callahan. Salvador Dali. Jean 
Dubuffet, Marcel Duchamp, Aaron 
Siskind, H.C. Westermann and 

at BlgTown Gallery in Rochester. 
Reception: Saturday, April 20. 5-7 
p.m. Info. 767-9670 
GISELE MCHARG: Fiber artworks 
that incorporate images from 
prehistory through samplings of 

May 24 at BALE Community Space 
in South Royalton. Reception: 
Friday, April 19. 7-9 p.m. Info, 


BARBARA GREENE: ’Act II - 

Recent Work by Barbara Greene.’ 

Shullenberger Gallery in Jericho. 
Reception: Sunday. April 21. 3-5 
p.m. Info. 899-2974, blgreene® 
myrairpomLneL 


GONZALEZ: Gonzalez's paintings 
focus on nature and people, as 
well as internal thoughts and 

photographs from a trip to a 
Montana ghost town, as well as 


lighting to 
barns and houses at night. Through 
April 27 at Upstairs at West Branch 


20, 4-6 p.m. Info, 253-8943. 


annual exhibit of student work. 
April 22 through May 2 at Alliot 
Student Center. SL Michael's 
College, in Colchester. Reception: 
Monday, April 22. 5-6:30 p.m. Info. 


VERMONT PASTEL SOCIETY 
JURIED SHOW: Work by Vermont 
artists. April 18 through May 19 at 
Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in Jericho. 
Reception: Saturday. April 20. 1-4 





AND CARLEY STEMPEL. LIST 1 NGS ARE RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS 
JC PLACES: EXCEPTIONS MAY BE MADE. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 
INFO AND IMAGES BY THURSDAYS AT NOON ON OUR FORM AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES®SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



Bag Free 

DAY 


Help Montpelier Go Bag Free 
For Earth Day, April 22 


fm 


By Bringing Your Own Bag 
When You Shop! 







art 


i 


buRling Ton- AReA shows C< p.79 


Hal Mayfort H: ‘subversive in his own I ittle 
way,' watercolors, abstract acrylics, word paintings, 
grid paintings and humorous paintings that 
originated in the artist's sketchbooks. Through 
May 11 at Amy e. Tarrant gallery. Flynn Center, in 
burlington. info. 652-4510. 

'Hig H t ras H': Artworks from 18 contemporary 
artists using discarded materials address themes 
of waste, environment and consumerism in the 
age of climate change. Through May 24 at Fleming 
Museum. uVM, in burlington. Info. 656-0750. 

‘it Ca Me fro M spaCe!’: space-themed artwork 
displayed as part of a 50/50 fundraiser to offset the 
cost of building artist studios for the new satellite 
Arts space. Through April 20 at backspace gallery 
in burlington, info, spacegalleryvt.com. 

Jill Madden : ‘northern I andscapes.' oil paintings 
inspired by the local woods, water, snow and 
mountains. Through April 27 at I eft bank home & 
garden in burlington. info. 862-1001. 

paintings by the Vermont artist, Curated by seAbA. 
Through May 31 at VCAM studio in burlington. info, 
859-9222. 

virtual landscapes by the documentary filmmaker, 
animator and Army veteran, April 19 through May 
21 at Furchgott sourdiffe gallery in shelburne. info, 

985-3848. 

Judit Htuttle& r obert Huntoon 

tively. by the Vermont artists. Through May 30 at 
shelburne Vineyard, info, 985-8222. 

growing up in the south. Through April 30 at studio 
266 in burlington. info, 578-2512. 

s kyway. Through April 30 at burlington Airport in 
south burlington. info, 865-7166. 

Through April 30 at Frog hollow in burlington. info, 
863-6458. 


three feet in one direction. Through April 20 at 


arc. Through May 29 at Flynndog in burlington, info, 
777-6100. 


in pen, colored pencil and wire. Through April 30 at 

Mate HeW douglas : 'gig posters & screen 
prints.* work by the Vermont artist. Through April 

660-9005. P 8 


of the pacific islands. Through May 24 at Fleming 

artist explores her midwestern past. Through 


paintings. Through June 3 at Magic hot brewing 

moods of l ake Champlain. Through April 30 at 
985-3819. 8 8 



Amanda Vella Get your groove on with the abstract paintings of 
Amanda Vella. The Vermont artist, who integrates elements of texture, light and color 
into her vibrant pieces, is showing her work at Red Square in Burlington through April 


ings on old windows. Through April 30 at 


between science, technology and art. Through May 
18 at bCA Center in burlington. info, 865-7166. 

Through May 31 at speeder & earl's (pine streetl in 
burlington. info. 859-9222. 

Curated by se AbA. Through May 31 at pine s treet 
Deli in burlington info. 859-9222. 


central 

Cynt Hia Cra Wford : 'Close Tohome: upper 

Valley inspirations, a Journey Through nature's 
wonders," wildlife photos and paintings. Through 
June 30 atVins nature Center in Quechce. info, 
359-5001. 


f red Carty : "picture s how: As s een Through My 
eyes,' photography by the Vermont artist. Through 
May 31 at Tunbridge public I ibrary. info. 889-9404. 

gary seaton : Twirl,' digitally altered photo- 
graphs by the Vermont artist. Through April 30 at 
green bean Visual Art gallery at Capitol grounds in 
Montpelier, info, curator@capitofgrounds.com. 


by area artists of all ages. Through May 19 at 
Chandler gallery in Randolph, info. 431-0204. 


and be the subject of a 'talking portrait' a life-size 
pencil drawing. Through July 31 at s torefront 
s tudio gallery in Montpelier, info. 839-5349. 


sgrecci and jeweler I ochlin smith. Through June 


visitors can make objects using four manufacturing 
processes: molding, cutting, deforming and 
assembly. I ab coats and safety glasses available! 
Through June 2 at Montshire Museum of science in 
norwich. info, 649-2200. 


Janet Wor Mser : ‘new work: I andscapes and 
heads.' oils on canvas, linen and board by the Cabot 
artist Through May 2 at blinking I ight gallery in 
plainfleld. info. 454-1275. 


monotypes influenced by the artist's background 
in ceramics. Through May 30 at skinny pancake in 
Montpelier, info, 262-2253. 

Through April 30 at s cavenger gallery in w hite 
River Junction, info. 295-0808, 


30. “I like to think of painting as a way to contribute to the world,” Vella writes in an 
artist statement. "As a result, I am urged to develop mindfulness of my intuition.” That 
exploration results in a collection of dynamic works that enliven their surroundings, 
and pair perfectly with the beats of a live band. Pictured: “Winter Woods.” 


revealing the goddess that lies within. Through 
488-5766. 6 p 8 


Through May 31 at Metropolitan gallery, burlington 

City hall, info, 865-7166. 

r oger Cole Man: "paintings That Fit Rightly into 
space,' old, middle and new works. Through May 
10 at penny Cluse Cafe in burlington. info, 658-1081. 


saCHie KoHI Man : pet portraits on paper. Through 
310-0458. 

addresses feminism and ecology. Through April 30 
at City Market in burlington. info. 861-9700, 
t odd r . I oCKWood : "one Degree of separation." 

black-and-white photographic portraits. 1975-2012. 
Through July IS at Freeman hall Conference Room. 


and Dan O'Donnell, fiber artist Karen Madden and 
sculptor pat Musick. Through May 10 at the g reat 
hall in springfleld. info, 885-3061. 

artwork by VTC’s director of institutional research. 
Through May 31 at hartness gallery. Vermont 


optimistic season." Through April 26 at ArtlsTree 
info. 457-3500. 8 


Through April 30 at the Woodstock gallery, info. 





MICKI COLBECK: ’Underwater; large oil paintings 
by the Vermont artist that reflect the blue planet's 
liquid in its many guises. Through April 30 at 
Vermont Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info. 

'PLOWING OLD GROUND: VERMONT'S ORGANIC 
FARMING PIONEERS': Black-and-white documen- 
tary photographs by John Nopper, along with 
narratives collected in oral histories by agricultural 

History Museum in Montpeher. Info, 479-8519. 
RACHAEL SOPHRIN: Paintings and prints that 
incorporate maps and organic shapes. Through 
April 30 at Local 64 in Montpelier. Info, 595-0605. 
ROBERT A. GOLD: ’Embracing change,’ multi- 
media. photorealist images In vivid colors by the 
Vermont artist. Through April 30 at Spotlight 
Gallery In Montpelier. Info. 828-3291. 


SYLVIA gaboriault: The jewelry maker shows 

beads. Through April 30 at the Cheshire Cat in 
Montpelier. Info. 223-1981. 

installation created by Thea Alvin. Khara Ledonne. 
Forrest White. Robyn Alvin. Gowri Savoor and Bruce 
Hathaway. Through May 11 at Goddard Art Gallery 
in Montpelier. Info. 322-1685. 

'THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE AND NATIONAL 
COMMEMORATION': An exhibit that tells the 
stories of Norwich alumni from both sides of the 
Civil War, focusing on the military draft, prisons 
and mourning rituals: 'useful and elegant 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS': Landscape drawings by 
19th-century Norwich University alumni and their 
contemporaries. Through December 20 at Sullivan 
Museum & History Center. Norwich University, in 
Northfleld. Info, 485-2183. 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


soft bud sv 
her lovely petals, bursting 
forth with life. Deadline: May 
29. Jurors: Mark & Kristen 
Sink. Info, darkroomgallery. 

CALL TO SCULPTORS: 

Shelburne Pond Studios 
invites Vermont sculptors to 
submit entries for sculptures 
to be exhibited outdoors. 


artists. Info, contact Katharin- 


June 29 through July 
18. Anticipating i 


/ E FESTIVAL CALL: 


ART LOVES BEER. BEER LOVES 

ART: The LongTrail Brewing 
Company, in partnership with 
Burlington City Arts, is corn- 

line of fine craft ales that the 


CENTRAL SHOWS » 


OUTDOOR ART DAY: Ca 

area artists, artisans an 
crafters for a fun day err 


summer. The winning artwork 
will be featured on the bottle 
label of Long Trairs Imperial 
Pumpkin Ale. and the artist wil 



Saturday, June 15, 6-9 p.m. For 

submissions for all forms of 
performance, including music 
dance, theater, storytelling, 
poetry and high-wire walk- 


together to celebrate ou 
creative community! In 
the beneficiary is ECHO. 




May 18 through June 30. All 
members of the nonprofit 
arts-education organization 
have the opportunity to show 
their work in this popular 
exhibition. Reception: May 18. 

is limited. Deadline: May 10. 
Membership must be current 
to exhibit, info. 438-2097. 


Darkroom Gallery is calling 
photographers of all ages, 
students, amateurs and pros, 
for the 2013 Champlain Valley 
Photo Slam. Deadline: April 
24. darkroomgallery.com/ 


First Friday every month. 

$8 entry fee: limit 1 per artist 
No rules, any size/media/ 
subject. Entries accepted 
Wednesday through first 
Friday. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Opening 
reception on first Fridays. 6 


a maple theme for display 
April 23 through May 24. Info, 
vtframeshop.com/index.cfm/ 
call-to-artists/ or 524-3699. 




PiPRIL 17 • SFffl • $ 5 SUGGESTED DONATION 

Tim brick 

'xxu*j E DB.- mE UUF’OMT BROTNERS . 


SUPPORT LOCHL mUSIC! 

One Wednesday a month November through April, a Vermont-based singer 
songwriter and a band, will perform in the family-friendly Black Box Theater 
at the Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center located on the corner of 
College Street and Lake Street in Burlington. Live simulcast on 105.9FM 
the Radiator, the TV channels of RETN, and bigheavyworld.com. 


PANEL PROGRAM APRIL 17. 7PM: 

GETTING PRESS! 


For more information, visit mainstreetlanding.com or bigheavyvuorld.com. 

'Rocket Shop’ is Big Heavy World's local music radio hour, every Wednesday night at 8pm on 105.9FM The Radiator. 

SPONSORED BV; w 

-A M A TT 1 vmrnm at- j— | 
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The Sewing Basket 

Experienced & Professional Seamstresses ~ Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring ~ Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 
325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St Essex Junction: 878-7181 




KEEP CLIMBING 

W A DELTA® 


NONSTOP SERVICE FROM 
BTV TO ATLANTA. 

ENJOY CONNECTIONS TO OVER 
200 DESTINATIONS. 


CENTRAL SHOWS « P.B1 

Masterful prints by more than a dozen member 
and nonmember instructors. Through April 30 
at TVro Rivers Printmaking Studio in White River 


EDWARD BURTYNSKY'S VERMONT QUARRY 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN CONTEXT': Iconic photographs 
exhibited within the context of the geological and 
social history of the area, including the Italian 
immigrant stoneworkers in the granite quarries 
near Barre. Through May 5 at Middlebury College 
Museum of Art. Info. 443-3188. 


TWO BY TWO': Artwork that explores related objects, 
double portraits, diptychs and artist collaborations, 
in the Mam Floor Gallery: SILENT AUCTION: 

Proceeds from sales in the Second Floor Gallery 
at the BASH: 


•Specimens' by Galligan-Baldwin: ’BabyProof by 
Kelly, in the Third Floor Gallery. Through May 25 at 
Studio Place Arts in Barre. Info. 479-7069. 

'WE ARE HERE.': Photographs by eight 

photography class. Through May 31 at Plainfield 
Community Center. Info, 655-4606. 

WENDY HACKETT-MORGAN: Animals Art Figures, 

April 26 at Kellogg-Hubbard Library" in Montpelier 


champlain valley 

CASTLETON FACULTY SHOW: Works in a variety 
of media by 13 college art faculty. Through May 11 



'FACES OF OUR COMMUNITY': A photO-dOCU- 
Mountain College students and the Poultney Earth 

JUST FOLKS!': Work in a variety of media by 

LINEAR THINKING: SOL LEWITT, MODERN. 
POSTMODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ART 
FROM THE COLLECTION': A LeWitt drawing 
installed by students: nature transformed: 


members' SHOW: -Vermont Scapes,' works 
in a variety of media that reflect the beauty of 
Vermont Through April 30 at Brandon Artists 
Guild. Info. 247-4956. 

STU HALL & CALEB FOSTER: 'Snapping Snowflakes.' 
images of the frozen stuff by two local photographers 
following in the footsteps of Snowflake Bentley. 
Through April 30 at ML Mansfield Community 
Television in Richmond. Info, 434-2550. 

'THE ART OF PRACTICE': Work in a variety of media 
by 10 members of the North Chittenden Women's 
Art Collective. Through April 27 at Chaffee 
Oowntown Art Center in Rutland, Info. 775-0356. 


northern 

APRIL SHOW: Watered ors by Jeanne Backhaus. 
bowls by Toby Fulwiler and oil paintings by Henry 
Trask Reilly. Through April 30 at Artist in Residence 
Cooperative Gallery in Enosburg Falls. Info. 933-6403, 


CLARK DERBES & SARAH HORNE: In concurrent 




Teresa L. Vance Helfrich With a background in biology, 
chemistry and visual arts, Teresa L. Vance Helfrich delivers a unique interpretation of 
nature. In charcoal, pastel and colored pencil, her “realistic renderings” reveal the artist’s 
infatuation with the scientific aspects of beauty and philosophy. “Each subject I choose 
to portray must be anatomically correct but also have a sense of breathing on its own," 
she writes in an artist statement. The animal she depicts must “achieve an abstracted life 
in itself before I can call it complete.” Helfrich's solo show, “Muses: Science, Nature and 
Theology,” is at the Island Arts Gallery in South Hero through April 30. Pictured: “Water.” 









‘It Came From Space!’ Prepare for liftoff — and an intergalactic 

voyage. The Backspace Gallery in Burlington is featuring local artists in an outer- 
space-themed exhibition that doubles as a 50/50 fundraiser to support the building 
of new studio space. One of the artists, Justin Atherton, discovered art at an early 
age, converting his notebooks into sketchpads in the classroom. With a sinister take 
on childlike fantasy, Atherton’s illustrations for this exhibit are filled with skeleton 
astronauts, cuddly monsters and lurking beasts. "It Came from Space!” is on view 
through April 20. Pictured: “Captain Wilson Loves his Lunchbox" by Atherton. 


KENT SHAW: Photogiaphs. Through May 13 at 

LYDIA CORROW & MATHEW PURDUE: 'Summer 
of Change* interpretations of landscape by the 
Vermont artists. Through April 22 at Northeast 
Kingdom Artisans Guild Backroom Gallery in St. 
Johnsbury. Info. 748-0158. 

PAMELA TURNER: Acrylic, oil and mixed-media 
works. Through April 30 at Newport Natural Foods 
and Montgomery's Cate. Info. 755-6798. 

PETER FRIED: 'Looking at Landscape.' paintings and 
drawings informed by the 19th-century realist and 
ptein-air traditions of Europe and North America; 
ALEJANDRO ANGIO: ’New Sumi-e Paintings.* works 
by the Argentina-born artist. Through May 13 at 


STEPHEN HUNECK: 'Working Dogs; prints of Sally 
the curious Labrador by the late artist, in conjunc- 
tion with a Courageous Conversation lecture about 

THERESA L. VANCE HELFRICH: 'Muses: Science, 
charcoal. Through April 30 at Island Arts South 


VANESSA COMPTON: Not All Who Wander Are 



SU3 


OPENING 
DOORS FOR 
MASTERS 
DEGREES 

APPLY NOW 

AND START IN 

SUMMER 


The University of Vermont 

802.656.2085 • 800.639.3210 

4 leam.uvm.edu/door 


dUppOYt a woman making the 

11 transition from prison . 

back into t he Community 

\ Are you a good listener? Do you have an open mind? 
Do you want to be a friend and make a differei 
is life? 

Having a strong, good woman in 
your life who believes in you helps 
you feel like you are worthwhile. 


Mentor Orientation begins May 8, 2013 at 5:30pm 


^ mercy US'SI i 

▼ connections / wwwmercyconnecUons.org ! 



Hey carty Qiri\ salon one 

, o curl clinic 

Spring is in thejrair. 


Salon One Curl Clinic offers everything needed to 
give your curls a new start, embrace your curls 
and five a curly lifestyle. 


Now taking appointments (hat include a 
complimentary ten point 
curl assessment. 


ioutngfy, ion Sani5&aW 











NEW IN THEATERS 

EMPEROR: Matthew Fox plays an American general 
who must help decide the fate of Japan's Emperor 
Hirohjto in this drama set in the aftermath of 
World War li. with Tommy Lee Jones and Eriko 
Hatsune. Peter (Hannibal Rising) Webber directed. 
(105 min. PG-13. Roxy) 

problem rediscovers what matters in life when 
he's sent to coach kids in his home town in this 
Christian drama from director David Boyd. Scott 
Elrod and Dorian Brown star. (113 min. PG-13. Essex) 
OBLIVION: In this sci-fi action flick. Tom Cruise 
is sent to tidy up a desolate planet humans 
abandoned long ago ... yup, Earth. But his turn 
as WALL-E will have some surprises, Andrea 
Riseborough and Morgan Freeman also star. 
Joseph (TRON: Legacy) Kosinski directed. (125 min. 
PG-13. Big Picture, Capitol. Essex, Majestic, Marquis, 

STARBUCK: A prolific former sperm donor learns 
he is the father of S33. then sets out to meet some 
of his progeny, in this Quebecois comedy. Not 
surprisingly, a Hollywood remake is already in the 
works. Patrick Huard and Antoine Bertrand star. 
Ken Scott directed. (109 min. R. Savoy) 


NOW PLAYING 



ADMISSI0N***1/Z In this comedy, Tina Fey 






Emma Stone. Kirk De Micco and Chris (How to Trail 
Tour Dragon) Sanders directed. (98 min, PG) 
DJANGO UNCHAINED**** Quentin Tarantino 


ratings 

* * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

*** = has its moments; so-so 

★ * * * = smarter than the average bear 
★★★** = as good as it gets 
RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWED 
BV RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON ARE 
COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM, WHICH AVERAGES 
SCORES GIVEN BY THE COUNTRY'S MOST WIDELY 
READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


EVIL DEAD* * * : For the last til 
find a creepy old book full of de 
don't read the freakin' thing! The class! 



THE HOST* *1/2: Sti 

over your body, would It still be In love with your 
boyfriend? Andrew (In Time) Niccol directs the film 
version of the sci-fi romance, and Saoirse Ronan, 
Max Irons and Diane Kruger star. (120 min, PG-13) 
IDENTITY THIEF** Jason Bateman vs. Melissa 
McCarthy? Our money’s on the lady with the smart 
mouth. In this comedy from director Seth (Horrible 
Bosses) Gordon, he's the mild-mannered victim of 

and Amanda Peet. (Ill min, R) 

THE INCREDIBLE BURT WONDERSTONE** A 
superstar magician (Steve Carell) tries to rekindle 
his faith in his craft in this comedy Involving 
many sparkly costumes, much like Blades of G lory. 
Also starring Jim Carrey. Steve Buscemi. James 
Gandoffini, Alan Arkin, Olivia Wilde and Jay Mohr. 
Don Scardino directed. (101 min, PG-13) 

JURASSIC PARK 3D: Sure, you've seen the kids 
cowering from the rampaging T. rex. but have you 
seen it all in postconverted 3-D? Do you need to? 
probably not. but Steven Spielbergs 1993 dlno 

on the big screen, with Laura Dern, Jeff Goldblum 
and Sam Neill. (127 mla PG-13.) 
N0****Cancheesy commercials help defeat 
political tyranny? ThatS the question posed by 
this Oscar-nominated satire in 


OLYMPUS HAS FALLEN***l/27he pn 
(Aaron Eckhart) has been kidnapped by terrorists 
and only a disgraced ex-secret serviceman (Gerai 
Butler) can save him in this thriller from director 
Antoine ( Training Day) Fuqua. With Morgan 
Freeman and Angela Bassett (119 min. R) 

OZ THE GREAT AND P0WERFUL**1/Zthe trend 
begun by Tim Burton's Alice in Wonderland 
continues with this eye-candy prequel to The 
Wizard of Oz in which the titular magician, played 
by James Franco, tries to find his niche in a fanta 


an the rich and we 






£tUllE« DSiF ZJ^ 

Essex 879-7734 ext. 131 alexandrad@edgevt.com 


NOW PLAYING 


NETWORK 
CHIROPRACTIC 

in South Burlington 



Rushford 

Family Chiropractic 

100 Dorset Street -860-3336 
www.rushfordchiropractic.com 


“Express your 
gratitude 
witf a sunny 
bouquet ! 



(April 21-27) 

rail or visit us al lire shop today! 



movies 


show times 

C) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. TIMES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT 
NOTICE. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Canon Rd. (orrRte. 100J. Waltsneld, 


Wednesday 17 — thursday 18 
Hie Call 7:30. Hie Croods 5. 

G.l. Joe: Retaliation 7. The 
Incredible Burt Wonderstone 5. 


G.l. Joe: Retaliation 30 12:20, 2:40, 
7:20. 'Home Run 12. 2:30, S. 7:30. 

10. Jurassic Park 3D 1:15, 4, 6:45. 
9:30. 'Oblivion 12:30,1:30,3:15,4:15. 
6, 7, 8:40. 9:40. Oz The Great and 
Powerful 3:45.9:20. Oz The Great 
and Powerful in 3D 1, 6:30, Scary 
MovieS 1:30,3:30,5:30,7:35,9:40. 


Friday 19 — thursday 25 
The Host Fri: 5:30. Sat and Sun: 1, 
5:30. Mon: 5:30. 'Oblivion Fri: 5. 
7:30. Sat and Sun: 1, 5, 7:30. Mon: 
5, 7:30. Olympus Has Fallen Fri: 

6. Sat and Sun: 3, 8. Mon: 8. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 

Rte. 100, Morrisvllle, 688-3293, biiou4.com 

Schedule not available at press time . 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

93 State St.. Montpelier. 

229-0343. rgbtheaters.com 

Wednesday 17 - thursday 18 
42 6:15. 9:10. Evil Dead 6:20, 

9:10. G.l. Joe: Retaliation 9:10. 
Jurassic Park 3D 6:10. 9:05. 
Olympus Has Fallen 6:15. Oz 
The Great and Powerful 6:10, 

Friday 19 — thursday 25 

42 Fri: 6:15, 9:10. Sat and Sun: 12:20. 

3:20, 6:15, 9:10. Mon to Thu: 1:30. 

6:10. Sat and Sun: 12:15. 6:10. Mon to 
Thu: 1:30. 6:10. G.l. Joe: Retaliation 
3D Fri: 9:10. Sat and Sun: 3:15, 9:10. 
Mon to Thu: 9:10. 'Oblivion Fri: 6:10, 
9:05. Sat and Sun: 12:10, 3:10. 6:10, 
9:05. Mon to Thu: 1:30, 6:10, 9:05. 
Olympus Has Fallen Fri: 6:15. 9:05. 
Sat and Sun: 12:20, 3:10, 6:15, 9:05. 
Mon to Thu: 1:30.6:15, 9:05. Ozthe 
Great and Powerful Fri: 9:10. Sat 
and sun: 3:15, 9:10. Mon to Thu: 

9:10. Oz The Great and Powerful 

6:10. Mon to Thu: 1:30, 6:10. 


ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way, #300, Essex, 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood St. (Maple Tree 
Place. Tatt Comers). Willlston 

Wednesday 17- thursday 18 
42 1.3:50. 6:40. 9:25. Admission 
1:40, 6:10. The Croods 3D 12:45. 3. 
5:10, 7:20, 9:30. The Croods 1:30, 
6:35. G.I. Joe: Retaliation 3D 1:35. 
4:10. 6:50, 9:20. The Host Wed: 

3:55. 8:50. Thu: 8:50. Olympus 
Has Fallen 1:15.4.6:45,9:25.01 
The Great and Powerful 4:20, 

8:40. Oz The Great and Powerful 
In 3D 12:45, 3:30, 6:20, 9:10. Scary 
Movies 1:10.3:10,5:15.7:20,9:35. 
Friday T9 — thursday 25 
42 1:05, 4, 6:45, 9:30. Admission 
1:25. 6:15. The Croods 30 12:45,3:10, 
6:10. 8:30. The Croods 1:20. 3:55. The 
Evil Dead 8:40. G.l. Joe: Retaliation 
30 1:15. 4:20. 7, 9:25. Jurassic 
Park 30 3:40. 6:30. 9:20. 'Oblivion 
1. 2, 3:50, 4:45, 6:50, 7:50. 9:35. 
Olympus Has Fallen 1:10. 4:10, 6:50. 
9:30. Oz the Great and Powerful 
In 3D 12:45. 3:30, 6:20, 9:10. Scary 
Movie 5 12:50. 3. 5. 7:05. 9:15. 


MARQUIS THEATRE 

Main St, Middlebury. 388-4841 
Wednesday 17- thursday 18 


friday 19 — thursday 25 
42 Fri: 6. 9. Sat: 2, 6, 9. sun to Thu: 
2. 7. The Croods Fri: 5. Sat-Thu: 2, 
5. Jurassic Park 3D 7. ‘Oblivion 
Fri: 6. 9. Sat: 2, 6, 9. sun to Thu: 7. 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 


222 College St, Burlington, 


Wednesday 17 — thursday 18 

1:20, 6:10. The Croods 3D 12:15. 

4:45, 7. The Croods 2:30, 9:15. Evil 
Dead 1.3:10.5:20,7:30,9:40.6.1. 

Joe: Retaliation 3:40, 8:30. G.l. Joe: 
Retaliation 3D 12:20,2:40,5.7:20. 
9:40. The Host 1:30. 4:15, 7. 9:35. 
Jurassic Park 3D 1:15, 4. 6:45. 9:30. 
'Oblivion Thu: 8. Olympus Has Fallen 
1:20.4 6:40. 9:20. OzThe Great 
and Powerful Wed: 3:45, 9:20. Thu: 
3:45. Oz The Great and Powerful in 
3D Wed: 1. 6:30. Thu: 1. Scary Movie 
5 1:30, 3:30. S:30. 7:35. 9:40. 

Friday 19 - thursday 25 
42 1:15, 4:05, 6:45, 9:25. The Croods 
3D 12:15. 4:45. 7. The Croods 2:30. 
9:15. Evil Dead 1. 3:10. 5:20, 7:30, 
9:40. G.l. Joe: Retaliation 5.9:40. 


Wednesday 17— thursday 18 
421:05. 3:45. 6:30. 9:05, Admission 
1:20, 4. 6:50. 9:15. '''Bum 7:30. 
Olympus Has Fallen 1:10. 3:40, 6:20, 
9:10. The Place Beyond the Pines 
1. 3:50, 6:40, 9:25. '"A Royal Affair 
1:15, 4:10. Spring Breakers 7. 9:20. 


friday 19 — thursday 25 

42 1:05. 3:40. 6:30. 9:05. Admission 

1:20. 4:10, 6:35. 'Emperor 1:25. 4:20. 

7. 9:10. The Gatekeepers 1:1 5, 3:30. 
7:05. 9:15.'Oblivion 1:10.46:50, 9:20. 
The Place Beyond the Pines 1, 3:50, 
6:40, 9:20. '"A Royal Affair 1:15, 4:10. 
'"See website for details. 



PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

864-5610. palace9.com 


Wednesday 17 — thursday 18 
42 1:05. 3:50, 6:30, 9:05. Admission 



Retaliation 3:55, 9. The Host 3:3 

3:45, 6:25, 9:05. Oz the Great 
and powerful 1:10, 6:15. Scary 
Movie S 1:20, 3:15, 5:10, 7:15, 9:15. 
Silver Linings Playbook 1. 6:10. 


friday 19 — thursday 25 


8:45. Sat: 1, 3:30. 6. 8:45. Sun: 1. 3:30. 
7. Mon and Tue: 7. Wed and Thu: 6. 
8:45. ‘Starbuck Fri: 6:30, 8:30. Sat 
and Sun: 1:30, 4, 6:30, 8:30. Mon and 
Tue: 6:30, 8:30. Thu: 6:30, 8:30. 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 

Wednesday 17— thursday 18 

The Call 7, G.l. Joe: Retaliation 
7. Spring Breakers 7. 

friday 19 — thursday 25 
The Call Fri: 7. 9:10. Sat 2:30, 7, 


4:05,7, 9:20. The Croods 3D 1:35, 
The Evil Dead 4:20, 9:10. ’Oblivion 
Olympus Has Fallen 1. 3:30, 6:10, 

3:20. Oz the Great and Powerful 

3D 12:55, 3:40, 6:20, 9. Scary Movie 
5 1:30. 4:15. 7 (except Thu). 9:05. 

Silver Linings Playbook 1:10.6:30. 


7. ‘Oblivion Fri: 7, 9:1S. Sat 2:30, 
7. 9:15. Sun: 4:30, 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 
Spring Breakers Fri and Sat 9:10. 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

1S5 Porters Point Road, lust oft Rte. 127, 
Colchester, 862-1800. sunsctdrlveln.com 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 


Wednesday 17 — thursday 18 

The Croods 3D 6:30. The Host 
9. Scary Movie 5 6:30, 9. 


friday 19 — thursday 25 

The Croods Fri: 6:30. Sat and Sun: 

1, 3:30, 6:30. Mon to Thu: 1:30, 


THE SAVOY THEATER 

229-0509, savoytheater.com 


friday 19 - Sunday 21 
'Oblivion 8, followed by Identity 
Thief 10:15. Evil Dead 8. followed 
by The Call 10. Scary Movie S 8 
followed by Django Unchained 
9:50. The Croods 8, followed by 
G.L Joe: Retaliation 10:20. 


WELDEN THEATRE 

104 No. Main St.. St Albans. 
527-7888. weidentheatre.com 


Wednesday 17— thursday 18 
The Croods 7:10. G.L Joe: 

3D 7. Scary Movie 5 7:15. 


Wednesday 17 — thursday 18 


friday 19 — thursday 25 

The Place Beyond the Pines Fri: 6, 



LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 

CONNECT TO M-SEVENDAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
PHONE FOR FREE, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE MOVIE SHOWTIMES. PLUS 
OTHER NEARBY RESTAURANTS. CLUB DATES. EVENTS AND MORE. 







movies you missed^ ^ 



71: Cosmopolis 

This week in Movies You Missed: What would happen if you crossed the Harold and 
Kumar movies with David Cronenberg? Or Men in Black with a Stoner's shaggy-dog 

D avid Wong (Chase Williamson, pictured) relates his unlikely adventures to 
a journalist (Paul Giamatti). It all started (or did it?) when his friend, John 
(Rob Mayes), got dosed with a drug called “soy sauce" at a show. Suddenly John 
found himself moving through time and space, accessing other dimensions and 
knowledge he wasn’t supposed to have — and then he died. Or did he? 

The sauced experiences of John and David will lead to their becoming “spiritual- 
ist exorcists” who routinely encounter interdimensional portals in shopping 
malls, giant spiders, ghosts, aliens, sentient viruses and slugs that try to burrow 





The Cool Factor. 

»8|E3jp 

The 


Optical 


Center 


107 Church Street Burlington • 864-7146 


QRCOWO GGROGWS & GReew«ooses 



OPGNS ON SOTOROOY, ORRIL 20 


CHGCK OOTOOR SGL0CTION OP ONIQOG 
WCRBS, OOOOQLS OOO PeRGNOIOLS 

6ROSSICO SeeOLINGS 
PONSICS & VIOLOS 


CSO SHORGS STILL OVOILOeLG 

Only 4 miles from I 89 in beautiful Jericho, 
Vermont just off of Barber P arm Road 
Phone: BD 2 -B 99-5 123 / wuu.arcana.us 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.29), CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 



LULU EIGHTBALL 


COMMUNES' The dovjnswes 


DM»vnvr, 

CM*AA\ ' J' 



T its SOME ASSAULT 
KJ>-V WEAPONS. AND 
/)/ BOOK', 
v Aff J«T 
"V 7 UK.E THAT 
/ WE. WERE 
7 WARR'ORS 
FOR CHM5T 



EASILY TURNED INTO A COMPOUND 



AIN'T EVERYBODY 


ConrVUHE UVINCr 


JEN SORENSEN 



REDESIGN 

YOUR 

WEEKEND 


s -r/* 

re View 

is a curated round-up of all things visual 
arts in Vermont: art shows, receptions, 
events, news, jobs and classes. 


ART WORKS, WALKS Q WORDS 


Subscribe by Thursday, April 18 


at sevendaysvt. 
com/review 
and be entered 
to win an iPad 
from Small Dog Electronics! Winners 
announced in re:View on April 19. 


Small Dog 
Electronics 




NEWS QUIRKS b y rolar 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Authorities charged Ruth C. Amen, 46, 
with embezzlement after she paid for 
a surprise birthday party for her boss. 
Amen had been the office manager at 
a real-estate company in Boca Grande, 
Fla., for more than 10 years, but her 
decision to foot the bill for the party 
aroused the suspicion of company 
officials. They alerted Lee County 
sheriff's investigators, who discovered 
that Amen had stolen $181,674. (South 
Florida Sun-Sen tinel) 

Elizabeth A. Hoen, 18, was charged 
with stealing three steaks from a gro- 
cery store in Wausau, Wis., after she 
attracted attention by standing naked 

She had put her pants back on by the 
time police arrived but ran when of- 
ficers approached. They caught her, 
found the steaks in her purse and 
determined they’d been stolen from a 
nearby grocery store. (Wausau’s Daily 
Herald) 

Better Safe Than Sorry 

Worried that unseasonably warm tem- 
peratures this winter bode ill for next 
year’s Winter Olympics in Sochi, Rus- 
sia, local organizers have stockpiled 
450,000 cubic meters of snow near 
the Black Sea resort. “We’ve prepared 
seven separate areas for snow storage 


high up in the mountains,” said Sergei 
Bachin, whose Roza Khutor ski resort 
will host Alpine skiing, snowboarding 
and freestyle competition. He pointed 
out the snow, which is costing an extra 
$11 million to store, will be covered 
with a “special thermal seal” to mini- 
mize melting during the summer. Even 
so, he expects 140,000 cubic meters of 
the snow will melt. (Reuters) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

Police were called to a Walmart store 
in Northborough, Mass., after employ- 
ees reported a man in his 40s opened 
a package containing a flare gun and 
fired it, damaging the floor. Sgt. Joseph 
Galvin said that when employees asked 
the man why he shot the flare, he told 
them he “wanted to see if it worked.” 

(F ramingham’s MetroWest Daily News ) 

Florida State Sen. Audrey Gibson 
introduced a bill making it unlawful 
to “sell ammunition to another person 
who does not present certification that 
he or she has successfully completed 
an anger-management program.” The 
bill adds that the certification “must be 
renewed every 10 years." (Fox News) 

Problem Solved 

Prostitution arrests in Salt Lake City 
dropped 92 percent in 2012 from the 
previous year. The decline occurred af- 


ter the city police department disband- 
ed its vice squad. Police Chief Chris 
Burbank explained that prostitution is 
the type of crime where “the more you 
put officers out working it, the more 
arrests they’re going to make.” (Salt 
Lake Tribune) 

Father of the Year 

Shawn Wayne Hughes, 32, agreed to 
sell his 6-year-old daughter for $1500, 
according to police in Kingsport, 

Tenn., who said Hughes told the buyer, 
a 75-year-old woman who agreed to 
his offer under police direction, that he 
needed the money to bail his girlfriend 
out of jail. When he showed up to ex- 
change the child for cash, police were 
waiting. (Knoxville News Sentinel) 

Avoid the Snow Traps 

Huang Nubo, a former official in the 
Chinese Communist Party’s Pro- 
paganda Department who’s now a 
property developer in Beijing, intends 
to build a golf resort in a remote village 
in northeastern Iceland. He believes 
the luxury hotel and “eco golf course” 
at Grimsstadir would attract wealthy 
Chinese seeking clean air and solitude. 
Foreign Minister Ossur Skarphedins- 
son said he saw no reason to block 
the venture, which is expected to cost 
more than $100 million.but added that 


he’s puzzled why Huang would want 
to build a high-end resort in a place 
so isolated that “you can almost hear 
ghosts dancing in the snow.” Xu Hong, 
a vice president at Huang’s company, 

“there is a market demand in China” 
for peace and quiet. (New York Times?) 

Occupational Hazard 

Edgardo Toucet sued a Florida temp 
agency that assigned him to a manufac- 
turing plant near Orlando to operate a 
peeler machine, which uses a razor- 
sharp blade to cut carpet foam. He 
claims he “received no orientation or 
other formalized instruction or train- 
ing in preparation for his temporary 
work assignment as a peeler machine 
helper,” and that while working, he 
“came into contact with the machine’s 
spinning blade and his penis and 
testicles were completely severed.” 
(Courtroom News Service) 

Short Fuse 

Upset when a bank ATM wouldn’t re- 
turn his card, John Ouillette, 44, tried 
to pry open the machine’s front cover, 
causing roughly $11,000 in damages, 
according to police in Nashua, N.H., 
who charged Ouillette with felony 
criminal mischief. (Nashua’s Telegraph) 


BUSS by Harry bliss 




RED MEAT 

skim milk for weak tea 

mqx ' cannon 

What's going on, here...? Why can’ll 
seem to find my “Shark Attack Week" 
specials on any of these videotapes? 

It’s all just chunky women in leotards! 

Oops...sorry, Ted. 1 must've taped over 
them when 1 recorded a bunch of my 
“Bun-Tighteners" exercise programs. 

Four hours and thirty minutes later... | 

Come and get it, Ted...dinner's ready! | 


1 can't get up, Honey. 

My butt cheeks locked „ 

cfampedThemselves G 
to this seat cushion. 

| 



by TOM TOMORROW 


M 


TAMES KOCHALKA 












0 HOROSCOPES & 0 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM 0 


Daycare $17 
Boarding $30 par night 
Bus $5 ana way 
Bus $ 1 0 round trip 




Gulliver's Doggie Daycare 


802.860.1144 

59 Industrial Avenue Ulilliston, VT 05495 

ui uiw.doggicdavcare.com 



[Channel 3 NEWS] 

JTheWEATH ER Teak 


Anytime. 


Anywhere. Facts & Foreeasts 


/wcaxWeatherTeam 






SEVEN DAYS 


KRMIHS 


Introducing: 

Vermonters 


For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women Aeekii^WBlVILN 

fu N hotti E 


iNt Ell i g ENt, PASSiol 


E. SENSuAI 


ENErg Etic. c 


II ExiBI E. Juic Y, 




Buil DiNg NEw I if E, SEEhiNg hEArt 

the future to offer. I really enjoy men of 
Integrity and heart. The time could be 
right to spend time with some amazing 
women too. f reeinthewater. 33. □ 


and all that stuff. Happy I like the 

where we arc. justmo4 S 45. □ 

fu NNY Dog I ADY 

0 K. this is my first venture in online 

have some adventure, fun and humor 
with skiing and long walks in between. 
Be ready to change with the stars or 
our moods, doggonelady. 56. □ 

thEfuN Stuff 

1 value fun. laughter and companionship 

gets it. sassafrass28. 57 CD 


WoMEN j>egte^MEN 


attached gentlemen. I seek a gentleman 
for friendship, passion and pleasure 
when time permits. Independent, 
outgoing, a glass-half-full type, no 
promises necessary, open, honest 
communication, no multiple partners. 

I am emotionally stable and financially 

cit Y girl with cou Ntr Y VAlu ES 

to explore the area. The problem is. 

SiNgiNgiNthErAIN 
Creativity is captivating, I cry freely 
and laugh frequently. I keep many 
tabs open at once. Traveling lots and 
always planning my next trip, I have a 

BEAutiful. Aff Ectio NAt E worn AN 
SEEkiNgraAN 

things and new ideas.' * ' 






§ fri ENDI Y, outgoi NggAI 

I recently returned to the lls after living 
in europe for five years and landed 
here in VT. I love this beautiful state 
> and all the outdoor activities there 
a are to do. I would be really interested 

g VT and beyond, no720s. 45. CD 


short This could be fun and fulfilling, 
and definitely looking to broaden 


CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

1 I see photos of 

this person online. 


I have zest — for fine food, great 
conversation, travel, lingering kisses, 
follow-ups, I ast trip, new Zealand: 
fabulous animals and trees, the people 
generous. Your next dream destination? 
Do you think that there is someone 
just for you? I am waiting to put my 
head on a man’s chest listen to dreams. 

Not Your A VErAgEgirl 


and can wear flannel comfortably, let’s 
Flirt or email, smiieoutdoors, 31. □ 
witt Y. NEr DY PuN-mAkEr 
I’m a 22-year-old daycare worker who 
loves laughing and enjoying life. I 
love to sing and dance and I’m usually 
pretty outgoing (especially when I’m 


MEN , 1: w WSIVILN 

A gEN ui NEI Y g oo D PEr So N 

trust and friendship. Brotty///. 31, CD 


Bio ND-hAir ED. Blu E-EYED SwEEt 
guY 

lama very sweet intelligent funny 
guy who is always up for some 
fun and loves to try new things. 


goof Y cou Ntr Y BoY 

Acti VE.AwArE.PrESENt 
DEt Ermi NED. uNDEfi NED 

The passes around the sun continue. 

learn the less I know. This is a good 
thing, s haring and appreciating 
these experiences is paramount 

SEEki Ng f ri ENDShi P AND miSchi Efi 
I’m recently single and looking for an 
intelligent attractive woman to spend 

find a great friend that is looking for an 


goof Y, looki Ng for ADVENtur E 


hikes in the middle of the night like the 



Pri NcEof Burli Ngto N 

Hello ladies. I'm a VT native and have returned after being away 
for lOish years adventuring in a ustralia, the r ockies and the 
Midwest. I love it here, although I do miss visiting the hot springs 
in Colorado, some highlights of my travels have been interning 
in an Intentional Community, visiting Maharishi Mahesh Yogi's 
house in Holland and attending several exotic meditation 
retreats. I work in health care by day, and indulge in the delights 
of downtown by night. I might like some company ... try me. 
whiskey_foxtrot, 32, men seeking women. 

Name your guiltiest, most lurid pleasure. The spectacle of sin 
show at Higher Ground. 


fEmAI ErEquir ED fort ANtric 
Pr Actic E 


tantric yoga, please understand that 
this is not about an orgasm, r espond 
only if you are prepared to meet face- 
to-face to discuss. I remain, dear reader, 
positively drowning in anticipation. 

loViNg. cAri Ng. hoNESt 

forgi VENESS. miNDful, 

ENIight ENEDANDcomPASSioNAtE 

I ooking to connect on a spiritual 
plane with no specific affiliation. 

Then maybe we can walk our paths 
together side by side. My future is 
undetermined and extremely open, 
the only thing that I see is my children 
in it. I have to share the gift that 

gratitude for it. kodiak!982. 51, Cl 


won't stop, lol .Guess you will 
have to find out. Ygfvt. 35 

coll EgE Nick NAmE: "21St-c ENtur Y 

I like to create things. Ben Folds, the 

and I hope for the some. Jobin. 22 CD 


and laughing. malt!009 42 


iNtim At E ENcou Nt Er 

I am nice, sincere, considerate, honest, 

generous, quiet, strong, adaptable, 

determined and patient. The phrase 
'still waters run deep’ is something I 
have heard many times in reference 
to myself. The woman I am looking 

the long term, cutedavid, 46. □ 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDsM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Women 


Brui SEmE 

College student looking for casual 
hook-up until I graduate in six weeks. 
Would love to be dominated, but 
also very willing to play out any 
fantasy ' GanjaBabel991. 21 

SEEkiNGDiScr EEt SExuAI 
SAti Sf Actio N 

If you are large enough to fill that 
are a must 1 HotandHornoy375 38. □ 
DESpEr At El Y SEEki NG SuSAN ... or 


free, looking for someone to remind me 
of my sexuality, a man can only do so 
much. I like trying new things and can 
be taught I’m looking for discretion and 
will offer it in return. Bimyf riend, 35. □ 

SExY Sport 



SEEki NG SExY. GEEk Y. fu N comp ANY 

and when to be affectionate (and even 
more points if you can be affectionately 
bossy). To share smiles and sighs 
and good times with, f abstB, 41 


mAGicAII Y DEIiciou S 

to have fun. dajlil88 24 

Dirt Y Girt looki NG for pi AYmAt E 

girl* I would like to meet first ... very 

IE 1 1 HEri GHt o NEiN 
earthy, sensual, cute, curvy woman 
in an open relationship, looking for 
a guy to play with us. and/or power 
exchange one-on-one. I love being 
teased, intelligent dirty talk, and 


MEN 


f uN Gu Y I ooki NG-for fuNSwEEt- 


want. Greatt imesf orf un. 27. □ 


flirty, 37. Him: somewhat shy but very 

rEADY to SErVEYour miStr ESS? 

of Burlington, evawinters. 44. Cl 


I ooking for some fun, someone who 
can keep up with me sexually, are u 
someone who loves dirty talk all day 
thatkeeps uwanting the day to be 

You NGStro NGcock 

physically fit woman who enjoys 

once. Youngstrcngth2 23. □ 


intelligence, curiosity, passions 
for the things I love, a II three 
O&D free with papers, our goal: 
lustful harmony, luyohhan, 55 

fuNfor You 

pictures by request. Thanks! rodger 39 


mood, fiftyshadesofpete 58. C! 


pi EASur E pri NcipAI 

youTI be the beneficiary, safe, sanitary, 

now — don't hold back ! DoGoodcr. 50. C3 

to have fun with. I am willing to try 
most things once. I like older women 
but love women my own age too. 

Maybe you can show me some fun, 
new ways to play. Thunderbang. 25 

NEwtoBurli NGto N 

hang-ups. rickgarratt170170. 34. 0 


oHES s, 


SEEki NGtHirD 

Him: fit. handsome, energetic, fun, 

35. Her fit. sexy, beautiful. 37. We're 
searching for a hot lesbian, bi or bi- 
curious cube to share a fun evening or 
weekend, no men. Ideal matches will 
be lesbian couples or bi/curious single 
girls. 25 to 45. curiouscpl vt, 35. Cf 

coupl E SEEki NGfEmAI Efu N 

Young, happily mamed sexy couple 

and wants to fulfill her fantasy. He is 6’2" 

IE t uS loVEYouDow N! 


We would love to wine and dine you. 
she's a very girly girl; loves shopping, 
makeup and all the goodies that come 
wi th being a woman! I oves kissing 
and cuddling. He is amazing with his 
tongue, amongst other things! We 
aim to please, cudabare, 30. Ci 

ADVENturiou S I oVEr S I ooki NGf or 

benifits to enjoy the summer with. He 

don’t find much taboo. 311thing 30 


l 


Hjoull 

mistress 
maeve 

'Dea/i/yfo^r 

I was recently dating a guy and we really seemed 
to like each other. On our third date, things were 
getting hot and heavy, but I wasn't sure I wanted 
to have sex. He told me it was Tine and expressed 
how much he was looking forward to our next 
date. I was charmed by his patience and ended 
up having sex with him. It was pretty hot, and he 
spent the night. He texted the next day to ask if I 
wanted to go out the following Saturday. All good, 
right? Wrong. 

On Friday, I texted him to see what time he'd 
be picking me up the next day. No response. On 
Saturday afternoon, he texted to say he was 
sick and that he'd have to reschedule. I called 
immediately to see if he needed anything ( I was 
fully prepared to bring him homemade chicken 
soup). He didn't answer, and I left a message. Fast 
forward to the following Wednesday. After not 
hearing from him, I get an email saying that he’s 
gotten really busy at work but maybe we could 
grab a drink in a week or two when things slow 
down. That was a couple days ago, and I haven't 
responded. I am just so confused. If you're done 
with me. why bother offering up a date down the 
road? Am I being too sensitive? Should I write him 
back and tell him to hit me up when he's less busy? 


D«Cc%A 


confused and Annoyed 


Sorry to the bearer of bad news, but you got 
humped and dumped. Keep your chin up: it 
happens to the best of us. You're not being too 
sensitive — you're being perceptive. Whether he's 
under the weather at home or under the gun at 
work, it all boils down to one simple truth: If he 
wanted to see you, he would. 

Kudos to you for keeping your cool. Instead of 
continually calling and texting him to follow up. 
you kept your dignity intact. Your gut is telling you 
there's something off with this guy, and you should 
heed the warning. If you feel compelled to write 
him back, simply say. "Thanks for the offer, but I 
don’t think we're a match. Take care." Or, in this 
instance, you can choose to ignore him completely 
— you'll be showing him exactly the same amount 
of respect he's showing you. 


DuMptkecUp, 


, Need advice? 

email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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GREERS 


Professional Fabricare Services 


April Special 

Olfar VaM 4/1 -44SO only 

15% Off 


Machine Finished Shirts 



Northern 



limits 

MENTION THIS AD 

& RECEIVE 

10% OFF 

"excludes tobacco & vaporizers 


FREE 

RAFFLE 

Sign Up to WIN A$200 PRIZE 


isPb 


V If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


dating.sevendaysvt.com 


Wonderful St. Alb An S breWery Worn An! 

Saw you at 14th Star in St. Albans but didn't 

adventures in Vermont! When: Thursday. 
April 11. 2013. Whore: 14th Star brewery. St. 


tA king A I eAp 




10 a.m.. and I will have a green tea waiting for you. 
1 hope to see you. When: Thursday, April 11. 2013. 


I stole some glances that I noticed you returned. 
It was a busy lunch shift so we didn't talk long. 

Thursday. April 11. 2013. Where: great Harvest 


sometime? When: Thursday, April 11. 2013. Where: 


To the blond waitress with the great smile 
who saved my ipad on April 6: 1 don’t even 
know your name but would love to have coffee 


with you or go for a motorcycle ride when 
spring finally comes around. When: Saturday. 



ponyt Ail At mAnAHtt AnS 

sometime 7 When: Sunday, April 7. 2013. Where: 
manahattans. you: man. me: Woman, 1:911172 


City Market, your red hair's like when office 
emergency lights kick on and guide you out. except 
you guide to a register first where by law I give 
you money. Every day I buy exotic foods I throw 
away just to look cool. I'm the tall. 20-year-old 
indie-looking guy that goes In there all the time. 
Esox? When: Saturday. April 6. 2013. Where: 

City market, you: Woman, me: man. #911169 


gorgeou S r cdHeAd §> Winoo Ski fA II S WAy 

Saturday. April 6, 2013. Where: Winooski f alls Way 
Apartments, you: Woman, me: Woman. #911168 


You were the kid next door that I came to adore. 
In your youth, you swore some day we would 
be one. It came true without a doubt and in no 
time our little one came about She makes our 
lives sweet and complete. There's no other that 

that I need. With you in my life. I can't deplete. 

When: mondoy. April 8. 2013. Where: the 
gathering inn. you: Woman, mo: man. #911166 


js. When: f riday. April 5. 2013. WhcrJ Small dog 


I came in looking for some bike tubes, left there 
with a goofy smile on my face. Didn't quite know 
what to say while at the register. Beaubful 

"blondie?' Need to get another flat so I can come 

back. When: f riday. April S. 2013. Where: onion 
r iver Sports, you: Woman, me: man. #911163 


Ar AmS gHoSt 






AStoni SHingly Cute WomAn At tpt 
I spied an incredibly cute woman at Three 
Penny Taproom on Saturday. 4/6. 1 haven't gone 
there much since shortly after it opened but I 
think I'll have to start returning to that place! 
You were wearing an Adidas shirt and glasses 
and busily reading the paper. When: Saturday, 
April 6, 2013. Where: Three penny taproom 
montpelier. you: Woman, me: man. #911161 


tcACHer? 

jewelry, sandals, plaid shirt and nice-fitting 

School. you:Woman. me: man. #911160 


eSSex inbound mondAy4/l 

your great blue eyes. Thank you for taking your 

I have an interesting name, a red raincoat and am 
fascinated by humans. If you're not a significant 
other, let's have coffee, debate the nature of the 
human condition and be friends. When: monday. 
April 1, 2013. Where: on the #2 inbound bus, 
10:30 a.m. you: man. me: Woman. #911159 


CHerry St. gAr Ago Attend Ant 

I figured out where I know you from. I was the 

to figure out how to get my debit card to work, I 
hair. You were wearing a fleece jacket, dirty- 


Thursday. April 4. 2013. Where: Cherry St. parking 
garage office, you: man. mo: Woman, #911158 


i glimp Sed you 

When: Wednesday. April 3. 2013. Where: 
battery.you: Woman, me: man. #911157 


george WAt Sky SHoW HigHer ground 

We were by the stage after the show. You 
were wearing a blue shirt and a hat. We talked 
for a bit I was totaliyyyy into you, but you 

When: t uesday. April 2. 2013. Where: Higher 
ground, you: man, me: Woman. #911156 


big I ot S Hottie 

t uesday. April 2, 2013. Where: big I ots store. 


bl ACkbird 

I adore you more than I can possibly ever 
say. Soon we will be together ... so soon. Ill 
meet you on the moon tonight Kiss! When: 
tuesday. April 2. 2013. Where: constellations, 
you: man. me: Woman, #911152 


middlebury. you: man. me: Woman. #911150 


my o inker 

to be anywhere else when I'm with you. We may not 
always have time but we will always have nuggles 
in the Bambi and movies we never finish. I wouldn't 
bade it for a million dollars. XoxOink! When: 

Pittsburgh. pA. you: Woman, me: man. #911149 


you: man. mo: Woman. #911148 ** 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 







Browse local profiles in Seven Days Personals. It’s a trusted, local online 
community powered by the readers of Vermont’s largest weekly newspaper. 
Whether you’re looking for friendship, love or hook-ups, our 2000+ members 
are local and ready to meet up. You already have something in common with 
all these folks — you read Seven Days'. 


m DAYS 

pERS iMSIS 


Introducing: Vermonters 



spirish brumburglar MaryRose Zaphod YesAsInGenghis Doyles_Law 


Curious? 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 



THE LEARNING CENTER AT HEALTHY LIVING 

WELCOME, 

KALI! 


FAMILY COOKING: GOT VEGGIES? SLOPPY 

SLOPPY JOE 

Saturday, April 20 th • 2:00-4:00 pm 

Hands-on • $40 /kid-parent pair 

Kids and parents will work together to incorporate 
veggie purees into delicious VT beef sloppy joes. 

Say hello to Chef-Instructor Kali Alvarez... a wonderful 


addition to our Learning Center. Kali’s classes combine 


ICING ON THE CAKE 

expert guidance with a focus on wholesome, local 


Tuesday, April 30 lh • 5:30-8:OO pm • Hands-on ■ $45 

ingredients and a passion for teaching fostered by a 
love of learning. She’s spent time at Boulder's School of 


Take a cake from ordinary to EXTRAORDINARY with 
these incredibly delicious ideas! 

Natural Cooking, New York's famous Mesa Grill, and in 


OKEY DOKEY, GNOCCHI! 

Hawaii, where she ran her own personal chef and 


Tuesday, May 7 th ■ 5:30-8:OO pm • Hands-on • $45 

catering business. Now she’s back in Vermont with her 


Italian dumplings— light and delicious— made easy! 

husband and son. We're thrilled to have Kali with us— her 


Pre-registration is required. 

passion is contagious and her food is divine. 


Sign up online, by calling, or at Customer Service. 


222 DORSET STREET. SOUTH BURLINGTON 802.863.2569 HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 8AM-9PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 





